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By Martin Farquhar Tupper. 


Britain! America! Mother and Child, 
Heartily, happily reconciled,— 

Look to the World around, 
Stricken by guilt, with frenzy defil’d, 
A storm-tossed ship on the surges wild 

Soon to be wreck’d and drown’d! 


Look! for the Nations seethe and boil 
With wrath and fear and peril and toil, 
A cauldron bubbling up 
Geyser-like, with loud turmoil 
Scattering scum upon every soil 
From Judgment’s crimson cup ! 


Look! for the People are hot with hate, 
Man against man, and State against State, 
Watehing with wolfish eyes 
Europe’s despots, wise too late, 
Helplessly forced in fear to await 
The tempest on the skies. 


Britain! America! staunch and stout, 

Stand together, and rule this rout, 
Stern and strong and still,— 

Teaching the brawlers round about 

Man’s true liberty, well searched out, 
Is to obey God’s will ! 


Is to obey !—as bond, yet free; 

Lifting the head, while bending the knee ; 
Order’s imperial race,— 

Fearlessly faithful found to be, 

Tho’ the mountains choke the churning sea, 
And Earth be moved out of her place! 


Britain! America! hand in hand, 
Like twin-angels lovingly stand 
Fresh from the fields above,— 
Link’d together in brotherhood’s band 
And sworn to sow upon every land 
Liberty, light, and love! 


Mother and Daughter against the World! 
Under your peaceful flags unfurl’d, 
Rights will rally at length ; 
While Earth’s hurricane, inwardly curl’d, 
Spent with the ruin of Wrongs down-hurl’d, 
Weakens and wastes its strength. 


Yea, stand still; but in ready array; 

Mingling nought in the Nations’ fray, 
Till they have fought to their fall ; 

Then,—as Wisdom leads in the way, 

Win we together the prize of the day 
Conquering Peace for them All! 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


—_ 


SONNET. 
For the Albion. 


As a wild bird of gay and careless flight, 
Prisoned and captive to a beauteous maid, 
Soon learns to greet his mistress with delight, 
Nor pines for sunny fields, nor forest glades ; 
So my enthralléd heart forgot thy chain, 

Nor struggled ’gainst its bondage to be free, 
Knowing full well that Freedom were all vain, 
If to escape from thee were Liberty. 

But as that Bird, too soon alas forgot, 

When newer favourites win his mistress’ smile, 
Droops his unhappy head and mourns his lot, 
No longer loved, and yet a slave the while ; 
So, cheered no more, for others left alone, 

My heart, still captive, echoes thy dear treasured tone. 


Philadelphia, January, 1852. H. M. 





A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH REBELLION. 


Never perhaps did any city, upon the approach of a foreign enemy, 
betray such symptoms of consternation and disorder as did Edinburgh 
on the 16th of September 1745, when it was understood that Prince 
Charles Edward, with his army of Highlanders, had reached a village 
three miles to the westward, unresisted by the civic corps in which 
the hapless city had placed its last hopes of defence. A regiment of 

ragoons, which had retreated on the previous day from Stirling, and 
another which happened to be encamped near Edinburgh, having joined 
their strengths to that of the town-guard and volunteers, had that 
forenoon marched boldly out of town, with the determined purpose of 
Opposing the rebels and saving tte town; but after standing very 
bravely for a few hours at Corstorphine, the spectacle of a single High- 
lander, who rede up towards them and fired off his pistol, caused the 
whole of these gallant cavaliers to turn and fly; nor did they stop till 
they had left Edinburgh itself twenty miles behind. The precipitate 
flight of regular troops was the worst possible example for a body of 
raw, undisciplined citizens, whe were too much sccustomed to the secure 
comforts of their firesides to have any relish for the horrors of an out- 
of-doors war with the unscrupulous mountaineers. The consequence 

. Was that all retreated in confusion back to the city, where their pusil- 
animity was the subject of triumphant ridicule to the Jacobite party, 
and of shame and fear to the rest of the inhabitants. 

In their dilemma, as band after band poured through the West Port, 
and filled the ample area of the Grass-market, the magistrates as- 
sembled in their council-chamber, for the purpose of ‘‘ wondering what 
was to be done.” The result of their deliberations ‘Was that a full 
meeting of the inhabitants should be held, in order that they might be 
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enabled to shape their course according to the general opinion. Orders 
were immediately given to this effect, and in the course of an hour they 
found a res ectable assemblage of citizens, prepared, in one of the 
churches of St. Giles’s, to consider the important question of the defen- 
sibility of the town. 

The appearance of the city on this dreadful afternoon was very re- 
markable, and such as we hope it will never again exhibit. Ail the 
streets to the west of St. Giles’s were crowded with citizen volunteers, 
apparently irresolute whether to lay down their arms or to retain them, 
and whose anxious and crestfallen looks communicated only despair to 
the trembling citizens. The sound of hammers was heard at the open- 
ing of every lane and at the bottom of all important turnpike stairs, 
where workmen were busied in mounting strong doors, studded thickly 
with nails, moving on immense hinges, and bearing bolts and bars of 
no ordinary strength—the well-known rapacious character of the High- 
landers, not less than their present hostile purpose, having suggested 
this feeble attempt at security. The principal street was encumbered 
with the large, tall, pavilion-roofed family carriages of people of dis- 
tinction, judges, and officers of the crown, which, after being hastily 
crammed with their proper burdens of live stock and laden a-top with 
as much baggage as they could carry, one after another wheeled off 
down the High Street, through the Netherbow, and so out of town. A 
few scattered groups of women, children, and inferior citizens stood 
near that old accustomed meeting-place, the Cross, round the tall form 
of which they seemed to gather like a Catholic population clinging toa 
sacred fabric which they supposed to be endowed with some protecting 
virtue. 

At the ordinary dinner hour, when the streets were, as usual, ina 
great measure deserted, and while the assemblage of citizens were still 
deliberating in the New Church aisle, the people of the High Street 
were thrown into a state of dreadful agitation by a circumstance which 
they witnessed from their windows. The accustomed silence of ‘* the 
hollow hungry hour” was suddenly broken by the clatter of a horse’s 
feet upon the pavement; and on running to their windows they were 
prodigiously alarmed at the sight of one of their anticipated foes riding 
boldly up the street. Yet this alarm subsided considerably when-they 
observed that his purpose seemed pacific, and that he was not followed 
by any companions. The horseman was a youth apparently about 
twenty years of age, with a remarkably handsome figure and gallant 
carriage, which did not fail in their effect upon at least the female part 
of the beholders. The most robust Highland health was indicated in 
his fair countenance and athletic form; and, in addition to this, his 
appearance expressed just enough of polish not to destroy the romantic 
effect produced by his wild habiliments and striking situation. The 
tight tartan trews showed well upon a limb of which the symmetry was 
never equalled by David Allan the national painter, so remarkable for 
his handsome Highland limbs, and of which the effect, instead of being 
impaired by the clumsy boot, was improved by the neat brogue, fasten- 
ed as it was to the foot by sparkling siver buckles. He wore a smart 
round bonnet, adorned with his family cognizance a bunch of ivy—and 
from beneath which a profusion of light-brown tresses, tied with dark 
ribbons, flowed, according to the fashion of the time, about half way 
down his back. He carried a small white flag in his hand, and bore 
about his person the full set of Highland arms—broadsword, dirk, and 
two silver-mounted pistols. Many a warm Jacobite heart, male and 
female, palpitated at sight of his graceful figure, and a considerable 
crowd of idle admirers or wonderers followed him up the broad, noble 
expanse of the High Street. 

y this crowd, who soon discovered that his purpose was the delivery 
of a letter from the Chevalier to the magistrates, he was ushered for- 
ward to the opening of a narrow passage, which in those days led 
through apile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, towards the door 
of Haddo’s Hole Church, a passage called in the old Scottish language 
a stile, which, moreover, was traversed in 1628 by King Charles I. 
when he went to open the Scottish Parliament in the High Tolbooth. 
Here the Highlander dismounted, and after throwing his bridle over 
the hook at a saddler’s door, close to the corner of the stile, was led for- 
ward into the lobby of the church, from which the hum of active dis- 
cussion was heard to proceed. On requesting to be introduced to the 
magistrates, he was informed by an official wearing their livery that 
the church was so very much crowded that ‘ there would be nae possi- 
bility of either getting him in to see the magistrates, or the magistrates 
out to see him,” but that his letter might be handed into them over 
the heads of the crowd. To this expedient the messenger consented, 
and accordingly it was immediately put in execution. In a few mo- 
ments after it had left the keeper’s hands a dead silence seemed to fall 
upon the company, and after a renewed tumult and a second silence, 
those who stood in the lobby heard a voice reading a few words aloud, 
apparently those of the letter. The voice was, however, interrupted 
in a few seconds by the clamours of the whole assembled people, who 
presently rose in confusion, and made a tumultuous rush towards the 
door On hearing and observing these alarming symptoms, the city 
officer, with inconsiderate rashness, thought it his duty to seize the 
author of so much supposed mischief, and accordingly made a dash at 
the stranger’s collar, calling upon the town-guardsmen present to close 
in upon him and intercept his retreat. But the prompt and energetic 
Highlander was not to be so betrayed. With a bound like the first 
movement of the startled deer he cleared the lobby, and made for his 
horse. Two dragoons standing without, and who, observing the rush 
from the door, threw themselves in the stranger’s way, were in the 
same instant felled to the ground; and before any other person could 
lay lands upon him, the maltreated messenger threw himself upon his 
horse, drew his sword, and in a transport of rage shouted defiance to 
all around. Whirling his weapon round his head, he stopped a few 
seconds amidst the terrified crowd; and then, striking spurs into his 
horse’s sides, rode along the street, still vociferating loud defiances to 
all the detached military parties which he met. No attempt, however, 





was made to prevent his escape, or to offer him further violence. One 
symptom of offensive warfare, alone occurred, and that originated in 
an accident; for an ol.l guardsman, who was overturned on the cause- 
way by the brush of the passing steed, could not help discharing his 
redoubted piece—the shot, however, doing no other harm than wing- 
ing a golden peacock which overhung the window of a fashionable 
milliner in the fourth flat of the Luckenbooths. After clearing the 
narrow defile of the Luckenbooths, and getting into the full, open 
street, the Highland cavalier for once turned round, and, with a voice 
broken by excess of indignation, uttered a thundering malediction 
against all Edinburgh for its breach of the articles of war, and a chal- 
lenge to the prettiest man in it who would meet him upon honourable 
terms. He then gallopped briskly down the High Street, still bran- 
dishing his broadsword, the people making way for him on all sides, 
by running down the numerous alleys leading from the street; and 
terminated his daring exploit, unscathed and undaunted, by passing 
out at the Netherbow Port, of which the enormous folding-doors, like 
the turnpikes in John Gilpin, flew open at his approach. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose to describe the consternation under 
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and night, or the real terror which next morning seized them when 
they understood that the insurgents were in possession of the town. 
Moreover, as it would not be proper to encumber our narrative with 
well-known historical details, we shall also pass over the circumstances 
in this remarkable civil war which followed upon the capture of the 
city, and content ourselves with relating the simple events of a love- 
tale, in which the hero just introduced to the notice of our readers 
acted a conspicuous part. 
About a morth after the rebels had entered Edinburgh, and while 
Prince Charles Edward was still fondly lingering in the palace which 
had sheltered so many of his ancestors, a young gentlewoman named 
Helen Lindsay, the daughter of a Whig writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, was one fine October evening taking a solitary walk in the King’s 
Park. The sun had gone down over the castle, like the fire-shell drop- 
ping into a devoted fortress, and the lofty edifices of the city presented 
on the eastern side nothing but dark, irregular masses of shade. Thy 
park, which a little before had been crowded with idle and well-dressee 
people, waiting perhaps for a sight of the prince, was now deserted bd 
all but a few Highland soldiers, hurrying to or from the camp at Dud- 
dingston, and by the young lady above mentioned, who continued, im 
spite of the deepening twilight, to saunter about, seeming to wait 
the hour of some assignation. As each single Highland officer or group 
passed this lady, she contrived to elude their observation by an (4 
management of her plaid; and it was not till the gathering darkn@s 
rendered her appearance at such a time and place absolutely 
cious, that at length one gallant mountaineer made bold to accost her. 
** Ah, Helen,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how delighted am I to find you here !—- 
for I expected you to be waiting at the bottom of the walk; and thus I 
see you five minutes sooner than I otherwise would have done.” 

“{ would rather wait near the palace than at that fearsome 
at this timeo’ nicht, William,’ said the young lady; “for, let me tell 
you, you have been later o’ comin’ than you ehould have been.” 

«Pardon me, my angel!” answered the youth: ‘*I have been de- 
tained by the Prince till this instant. His Royal Highness has com- 
municated to me no very pleasant intelligence: he is decisive as to our 
march commencing on the morning after to morrow, and I am distract- 
ed to think of parting with you. How shall I—how can I part with 

ou!” 

er O, never mind that, Willie,” cried the lady in a tone quite different 
from his, which was highly expressive of a lover’s misery. ‘If your 
enterprize a successful, and you do not get your head broken or 
beauty spofled, you shall ye be made an earl, and marry some 
grand English countess; and I shall then content myself with Sar xys 
Claver the advocate, who has been already so warmly recommendéa to 





me by my father, and who would instate me to-morrow, if I chose, ag 
- mes wife, in the fine house he has just bought in Forrester’g 

yn 3 

**To the devii with that beast!” cried the jealous lover in Gaelic. 
** Do you think, Helen, that I could ever marry any one but you, even 
though it were the queen on the throne? But perhaps you are not so 
very resolute in your love-matters, and could transfer your affections 
from one object to another as easily and as quickly as you could your 





thoughts or the glance of your eyes.” 

** Ah, Willie, Willie,” said the lady, still in a jocular tone, “I see 
you are a complete Hielanter—fiery and irritable. I might have kenn’d 
that the first moment I ever saw ye, when ye bravadoed a’ Edinburgh 
because a silly toon-officer tried to touch ye. Wad ye flee up, man, on 
your ain true love when she merely jokes ye a wee ?” 

‘Oh, if that be all, Helen,” said the youth humbly, “I beg your 
grace. Yet, methinks, this is no time for merriment, when we are 
about to part, perhaps for ever. How, dearest Helen, do you contrive 
to keep up your spirits under such circumstances ?” 

‘* Because,” said the young lady, ‘“‘I know that there is no necessity 
for us parting, at least for some time to come; for I am willing to ac- 
company you, if you will take me, to the very world’s end. There's 
sincerity and true love for you !” 

Surprised and delighted with this frank offer, the lover strained hig 
mistress passionately to his bosom, and swore to protect her as his 
lawful wife to the latest moment of his existence. ‘* You shall travel,” 
he said, “in my sister Lady Ogilvie’s carriage, and be one of the firet 
British ladies to attend the Prince’s Jevée in St. James’s at Christmas. 
Our marriage shall be solemnised at the end of the first stage.” 

The project was less than rational; but when was reason anything 
tolove? Many avowals of mutual attachment passed between the par- 
ties, and after projecting a we of elopement they parted—William 
Douglas taking the road for the camp at Duddingston, and Helen Lind- 
say hastily returning to the town. 

The morning of the 1st of November broke drearily upon Edinburgh, 
showing a dull, frosty atmosphere, and the ground covered with & 
layer of snow. It was the morning of the march; and here and there 
throughout the streets stood a few bagpipers, playing a réveille before 
the lodgings of the great officers of the clans. One or two chiefs were 
already marching down the street, preceded by their pipers, and fol- 
lowed by their men, in order to join the army, which was 
to move from Duddingston. The Highland guard, which had been sta- 
tioned ever since the Chevalier’s arrival at the Weigh-house, was now 
leaving its station, and moving down the Lawnmarket to the merry 
sound of the bagpipe, when a strange circumstance occurred. 

Just as the word of command had been given to the Weigh-house 
guard, the sash of the window in the third floor of an adjacent house 
was pushed up, and immediately after a female figure was observed to 
issue therefrom, and to descend rapidly along & rope towards the pave- 
ment below. The commander of the guard no sooner perceived this 
than he sprang forward to the place where the figure was to alight, as 
if to receive her in his arms; but he did not reach it before the lady, 
finding the rope too short by several yards, drop with a slight 
scream on the ground, where she lay apparently lifeless. The officer 
was instantly beside her; and words cannot describe the consternation 
and sorrow depicted in his face as he stooped, and with gentle prompt- 
titude lifted the unfortunate lady from the ground. She had fainted 
with the pain of what soon turned out to be a broken limb; and as she 
lay over the Highlander’s arm, her travelling hood falling back from 
her head, disclosed a face which, though exquisitely beautiful, was as 
pale and expressionless as death. A slight murmur at length broke 
from her lips, and a tinge of rei returned to her cheeks as she half 
articulated the word ‘‘ William.” William Douglas—for it was he— 
hung over her in silent despair for a few moments, and was only recal- 
led to recollection when his men gathered eagerly and officiously around 
him, each loudly inquiring of the other the meaning of this strange 
scene. The noise thus occasioned soon had the effect of bringing all to 
an understanding ; for the father of the lady, in a nightcap and morniag- 
gown, was first observed to cast a hurried glance over the still opem 
Window above, and was soon after in the midst of the group, calling 
loudly and distractedly for his daughter, and exclaiming loudly »g910s6 
the person in whose arms he found her, for having attempted to Tob 
him of his natural property. Douglas bethought himself for @ moment, 








which the inhabitants of Edinburgh passed the whole of that evening 


and calling upon his men to close all round him and the lady, began to 
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move away with his beloved burden, while the old gentlemag loaded 
the air with, his cries, and struggled forward with the vain intention of 
venues his daughter. The lover might soon have succeeded in his 
wishes :y ordering the remonstrant to be withheld and taken home by 
his mer, ; bat he speedily found that to take away his mistress in her 
presev.t condition, and without the means of immediately relieving her 
would be the height of cruelty ; and he therefore felt himself reluctant- 
ly compelled to resign her to the charge of her parent, even at the risk 
of .osing her for ever. Old Mr. Lindsay, overjoyed at this resolution, 
ofiered to take his daughter into his own arms, and transport her back 
to the house; but Douglas, heeding not his proposal, and apparently 
“anxious to retain his mistress as long as he could, saved him this 
trouble by slowly and mournfully retracing his steps, and carrying her 
up stairs to her bed-chamber, his company meanwhile remaining below. 
He there discovered that Helen had been locked up by her father, who 
had found reason to suspect her intention of eloping, and that this was 
what occasioned her departure from the mode of escape previously 
upon. After depositing her still inanimate person carefully on 

@ bed, he turned for a moment towards her father; told him fiercely, 
that if he exercised any cruelty upon her in consequence of what had 
taken place, he should dearly rue it; and then, after taking another 
silent, lingering farewell look of his mistress, left the house in order to 

continue his march. 
After this, another and | 

of our tale; and this may per 
a few of the circumstances 
William Douglas was a younger son of Sir Robert Douglas of Glenber- 
vie, the celebrated antiquary, and had been bred to the profession of a 
writer, or attorney, under the auspices of a master of good practice in 
Aberdeen. Being, however, a youth of sanguine temperament and ro- 
mantic spirit, he did not hesitate a moment, on hearing of the landing 
of the Chevalier, to break his apprenticeship, just on the point of ex- 
, and set off to rank himself under the banners of him whom he 

ved entitled to the duty and assistance of all true Scotsmen. In 
consideration of his birth, and his connection with some of the very 
Fa leaders in the enterprise, he was appointed aide-de-camp to the 
, in which capacity he had been employed to communicate with 

the city in the manner already described. As he rode up the High 
Street, and, more than that, as he rode down again, he had been seen 
and admired by Helen Lindsay, who happened to be then in the house 
of a friend near the scene of his exploit. Soon after the Highland army 
had taken possession of the city they had met at the house of a Jacobite 
aunt of the young lady, and a passion of the tenderest nature then teok 
place between them. To her father, who was her only surviving pa- 
rent, this was quite unknown till the day before the departure of the 
Highlanders, when some circumstances having roused his suspicions, 
he thought it necessary to lock her up in her own room, without, how- 
ever, securing the window—that part of a house so useful and so inter- 
esting above all others to youthful lovers, the chink of Pyramus and 
Thisbe not excepted. It only remains to be stated, that though the 
young lady recovered from the effects of her fall in a few weeks, she 
not so soon recover from her disappointment, and she was doomed 

to experience a still greater affliction in the strange look with which 
she was afterwards regarded by her father and all her own acquain- 


er interval occurs between the incidents 
be profitably employed in illustrat- 
already laid partially before the reader. 


William Douglas performed an active part in all the scenes of the 
rebellion, and a! escaped the perils of Culloden almost without a 
wound. He fied to his father’s house, where he was received joyfully, 
and concealed for upwards of a twelvemonth, till the search of the 
royal troops was nolongerdangerous. His father frequently entreated 
him to go abroad, but he would not consent to such a measure; and at 
last, it being understood that government had passed an “‘ act of obli- 
vion” in regard of the surviving rebels, he ventured gradually and 
cautiously to ae again in society. All this time he had never com- 
municated with alen Lindoay ; but his thoughts had often, in the sol- 
itude of his place of hiding, turned anxiously and fondly towards her. 
At length, to the en et of his father, he one day expressed his desire 
of going to Edinburgh, and setting up there as a writer—the profession 
to which he had been educated, and for which he could easily complete 
his qualifications. Sir Robert was by no means averse to his commen- 
cing business, but expressed his fears for the safety of his son’s person 
in so conspicuous 4 situation in the capital, where the eyes of justice 
Were constantly wide open, and where he would certainly meet with 
cue nat didagreeable recognitions. The lover overruled all these ob§ 
structions by asking the old gentleman whether he would wish to see 
his son perish in the West Indies, or become a respectable and pacific 
member of society in his own country; and it was speedily arranged 
that both should set out for Edinburgh, in order to put the youth’s 

urpose in execution so soon as he should procure his indenture from 
fis late master. In this no difficulty was experienced; and in a 
few weeks the aged baronet set forth, accompanied by his son on horse- 
back, towards the city which contained all the latter held dear on 
earth 


On arriving at an inn in the Cannongate, the first thing Sir Robert 
did was to send a card to his cousin, the Earl of ——, informing his 
lordship of his arrival, and begging his company that evening at his 
hotel. The carl soon made his appearance, heartily welcomed the old 

tleman to Edinburgh, and was introduced to young William. His 
Frdship was sorry, however, that he could not stay long with them, as 
Lady —— was to have a ball that evening, where his presence was of 
course indispensable. He begged, however, to have the pleasure of 
their company at his house as soon as they could dress, when he would 
endeavour to entertain them, and, moreover, introduce his young kins- 
mian to the chief beauties of Edinburgh. When he was gone, Sir Ro- 
bert, alarmed at the idea ofhis son entering at once into an assemblage 
‘were many would remember his face, attempted to dissuade him from 
attending the ball, and offered to remain all the evening with him in 
the inn. But William insisted upon going, holding all danger light, 
and representing to his father that even though he were recognised, no 
one, even an enemy, would think of discovering him, that being gen- 
erally held as asin of thedeepest dye. The truth was, that the earl’s 
mention of beauties put him in mind of Miss Lindsay, and inspired him 
with a notion that she would be of the party, and that he might have 
an opportunity of renewing his acquaintance with her, which he could 
not easily procure otherwise. Both, therefore, prepared themselves 
for the ball, and in a short time set off in two chairs for Gray's Close, 
in which the earl’s house was situated. 

That fine old spacious alley was found to be on the present occasion 
as — as it was possible for any close in Auld Reekie to be, under 
the double advantages of fashion and festivity. Twolivery-men stood 
at the head with torches, and served as a beacon to mark to the gather- 
ing company the entrance of the strait into which they had to steer 
their way. Between the head of the lane and the vestibule of his 
lordship’s house, other servants were planted with torches, so as to 
form an avenue of lights, along which the guests were ushered. All 
the guests, as they successively arrived, were announced at the head of 
the stair by a servant—a custom recently ofagres from London, and of 
little service in Edinburgh, where all people know each other by sight. 
It served, however, on the present occasion, to procure for Sir Robert 
and his son, immediately on their somring the room, @ general and in- 
stantaneous attention, which they would rather have dispensed with, 
and upon which they had not calculated. Both gentlemen were per- 
sonally presented by their kinsmen, the earl, to many pres of dis- 
tinction of both sexes, among whom Sir Robert—though he had been 
for twenty years estranged in a great measure from society, in the 
prosecution of his studies and the management of his gout—soon re- 
cognised and entered into conversation with some old friends, while his 
son set himself to observe if Miss Lindsay was inthe room. She was 
not present, but as company continued still to arrive, he entertained 
hopes that she would,yet make her appearance. Disengaging himself, 
therefore, from his father, he withdrew to a corner of the room, where 
he might see, without being easily perceived by any person entering ; 
and ere, in silence and abstraction, he awaited her probable arrival. 
Some minutes had elapsed after the last announcement, and in the idea 
that all were assembled the earl had stood up at the head of a long 
double line of powdered beaux and ladies with enormous hoops and 
high head-dresses, in order to lead off the first dance, when William 
ooo heard the name of Mr. and Miss Lindsay proclaimed at the 
head of the stair, and presently after saw an old precise-looking cen- 

prec gs 
tleman lead into the room the elegant figure of his long-lost mistress. 
He saw no more for some time; for while his blood rushed upwards to 
the heart in tumu)tuous tide, a dimness came over his eyes, and obscur- 
ed even the brilliant chandeiiers that hung over the company. On re- 
covering his powers of observation, the dance was done, and the floor 
cleared of its revellers, who now sat all around in full view. Some of 
the ladies were fanning themselves vehemently with their large In- 
dian fans ; others were listening, with head awry, to the complaints of 
their partners; not a few were talking and coquetting with the gentle- 
men near them; and s great portion were sitting demurely and 








mothers or protectresses: all were companionable and looked happy 
except one—a silent and solitary one, who, less attractively dressed 
than any of the rest, yet more beautiful than them all, sat pensively 
apart from the throng apparently taking little interest in what was go- 
ing on. Douglas needed no one to inform him that this was Helen 
Lindsay, though she was very different trom the vivacious, sparkling 
girl she had been eighteen months before. He was shocked at the 
change he observed, and hastened to discover the cause by inquiring of 
a silly-looking young man near him who she was. 

«Oh! that is Miss Lindsay,” quoth the youth, who was no other than 
her ancient admirer Claver, ‘‘ said to be the prettiest girl in Edinburgh, 
though Miss Pringle for my money—her you see with a flame- coloured 
sack, sitting next to the Lord Justice-Clerk. Tobe sure, Miss Lindsay 
is not what she has been: I was once thought in love with her [here he 
simpered], but she was one morning found on the tramp with a rebel 
officer, who is said to have been hanged, and she has never since then 
held up her head as she used to do; for indeed, let me tell you, some of 
our great dames here affect to hold up their noses at her adventures ; 
so that, what with a lippet character and a harged sweetheart you see 
she looks somewhat dismal on it.” . 

Douglas durst make no further inquiries, but shrunk back in the se- 
clusion and concealment afforded by a corner of the room, from whence 
he continued for sometime longer to watch his unhappy mistress, his 
father in the meantime completely taken off his hands by a spectacled 
old maiden of quality, who had engaged him in a genealogical disqui- 
sition. By watching his opportunities, he contrived to place himself 
almost close beside his mistress without being observed; and gradually 
making still nearer approaches, he had at last the happiness of finding 
himself upon the very next seat to hers. Whatever change disappoint- 
ment and wo had wrought in her, it did not amount to a fourth of that 
which William had achieved in himself by a change of clothes, and tam- 
ing down to the expression of domestic life a visage which had showed 
somewhat fierce and soldierly in the days of his acquaintance with Miss 
Lindsay. Instead of his former gallant and robust air, he was now pale 
and elegant ; and though his eye still retained some of its fire, and his 
lip its wonted curve, the general change was such, and, moreover, the 
circumstances under which he was now seen were so different from 
those which surrounded and characterised him, and before any but a 
lover’s eye he might have passed without recognition. As the case was, 
Miss Lindsay discovered himat the first glance, and with difficulty sup- 
pressing a scream, had nearly fainted with excessive emotion. In the 
words of Scotland's national poet— 


‘* She gazed, she redden’d like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily.” 
But she expressed no fartheremotion. With presence of mind which was 
not singular in those times of danger, she instantly recovered her tran- 
quility, though her eyes could not but express that she half believed her- 
self to be in the presence of a being out of this world. One affectionate 
look from William sufficed to put her alarm on that score to rest; but 
she continued to feel the utmost apprehension respecting his safety, as 
well as a multitude of cther confused emotions, which fast awakened in 
her heart, as from his imaginary grave, where they had long been buried, 
and thronged tumultuously through her breast. A few words, heard by 
no ears but hers, stealing under cover of the noise made by the music and 
the dancers, like the rill under a load of snow, conveyed to her the de- 
lightful intelligence that he was still alive and her lover, and that he 
was come thus late, when the days of peril seemed past, and under 
happier auspices than before, to claim her affections. When the dan- 
cers next arose upon the floor he respectfully presented his hand, and 
led her, nothing loth, into the midst of the splendid assemblage, where 
Lord ——, bustling about as master of the ceremonies, assigned them 
an honourable place, in spite of the surprised looks and reprobavory 
winks of not a few matrons as well as young ladies. The handsome 
and well-matched pair acquitted themselves to the admiration of the 
whole assemblage, except the censorious and the envious; and when 
they sat down together upon the same seats from which they had risen, 
the speculation excited among the whole throng by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of such a pair was beyond all precedent in the annals of 
ossip. 

’ N of long after, supper was announced, and the company left the 
dancing-room in order to go down stairs to the apartment where that 
meal was laid out. A ludicrous circumstance now occurred, which we 
shall relate, rather because it formed a part of the story as told by our 
informant, than from any connection it has with the main incident. 

Sir Robert had all this time been so earnestly engaged in the genea- 
logical discussion alluded to, that interesting as the word supper always 
is on such occasions to those not given to dancing alone, he did not hear 
it. It was not till all were gone that he and the old spectacled lady 
discovered at what stage of the proceedings they were arrived. Re- 
collsstiug his old fashioned politeness, however, in proper time, the 
venerable antiquary made his congé, and offered his cand to the tall, 
stiff, and rigid-looking dame, in order to escort her, more majorum, 
down stairs. Sir Robert was a man somewhat of the shortest, and, 
moreover, of the fattest, while a gouty foot, carefully swaddled, gave 
an infirm and tottering air to his whole person. As they moved along, 
the two antiques would have reminded one of Sancho Panza leading the 
distressed old spectacied duenna through the dark labyrinths of the 
duke’s castle. Thus they went along the room, down the earl’s narrow 
spiral stair, and through an ill-lighted passage, he cringing and limp- 
ing as gouty men are wont, and she sailing along erect and dignified 
after the manner of an old maid of 1750, who had seen good company 
at the hunters’ balls in Holyroodhouse. Now it so happened that 4 
servant, or, as some editions have it, a baker, had set down a small 
fruit pasty, contained in an oval dish, in a dark corner of the passage, 
intending immediately to return from the supper-room, to which he 
had carried some other dishes, in order to rescue it from that dangerous 
situation—to which, indeed, he had been compelled to consign it on 
finding that his hands were already over-engaged. Before he returned, 
as i!l-luck would have it, Sir Robert’s gouty and clouty foot alighted 
full in the middle of the pasty, and stuck in it up to the ankle—per- 
fectly unconscious, however, in its swaddlings of having so shod itself, 
so that the good baronet walked on with it into the room. What was 
his surprise, and what the mirth of the company, and what the indigna- 
tion of the old duenna,on finding that she shared in the ridicule of her es- 
auire, may perhaps be imagined, but cannot be adequately described. 
Suffice it to say, that the whole assemblage were so delighted with the 
amusing incident that not one face exhibited arything of gloom during 
the subsequent part of the evening ; and even the young ladies were 
tempted to forget and forgive the good fortune of Miss Lindsay, in hav- 
ing to all appearance so completely secured a first-rate lover. 

Our tale now draws to a conclusion, and may be summed up in a few 
words. William Douglas soon settled in .business as a writer to the 
Signet, and found no obstacle on the part of either his parent or his 
mistress in uniting himself to that amiable young lady. It was known 
to a few, and suspected by more, that, under the decent habit he now 
wore, was concealed the very person who knocked down two of Gard- 
ner’s dragoons in the Luckenbooths, and braved all Edinburgh to sin- 
gle combat. But he was never molested on this account; and he 
therefore continued to practise in the Court of Session for upwards of 
half a century, with the success and with the credit of a respectable 
citizen. 








EDMUND BURKE. 
Concluded. 


With the mention of the Reflections, we must conclude our present 
task. Our principal intention has been to dwell at length on the ear- 
lier publications of this distinguished man, and to show the correspon- 
dence of the opinions of his life. Were we to continue our analysis, 
it would be little more than a repetition of what we have said before; 
for we affirm that these later writings only contain the application of 
his principles toa remarkable phenomenon. What is the first great 
political problem that he attempts to solve in the Reflections? It is 
the propriety of judging on abstract principles of liberty, without any 
regard to times and circumstances. He says that circumstances, which 
with some peopie go for nothing, to him are everything, and that he 
cannot praise anything concerning mankind when it is stripped of all 
relation, and stands as a naked metaphysical abstraction. He then 
proceeds to give his ideas of the English Revolution, and says distinctly 
that James II. broke the original contract between king and subjects, 
that the people were on the defensive, that they confined themselves 
entirely to their own domestic affairs, and made a stand, not for the 
rights of man, but for the rights of Englishmen. His exposition of the 
English Revolution was much attacked at the time when the Reflec- 
tions were published; and he illustrated it, and established his prin- 
ciples still more firmly, in the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 
At the present time, no person doubts that Burke was right in the 
view he then took; and Mr. Macaulay, in the last pages of his history 





stiffly in groups, like hedgerow elms, under the awful patronage of their 


of James II., has only echoed Burke’s words. 
But still the remarkable word “‘ ought” is often made use of in our 





day, when philosophers talk about Burke’s ideas on the French Rev- 
olution. @ ought to have made some qualifications. He ought to 
have seen that there was & great truth concealed under mountains 
of error, even in the Jacobin phrenzy. He ought to have seen that 
the lava which was desolating the fertile plains would, after having 
spent its rage, make the ground still more fertile. He ought to have 
seen that order would spring from disorder, and that much future good 
would arise from the presentevil. All this is very fine, and very false. 
The es fact, that Burke was a statesman of a particular genera- 
tion, ard not a professor of moral or metaphysical philosophy, justifies 
him in looking only at the democratic spirit as it first arose, with all 
its imperfections on itshead. To say that while he was decidedly con- 
demning every measure of the revolutionists, he ought still to have 
looked with pitying fondness at all their efforts, is a most unstatesman- 
like assertion. Burke believed that the example of what was going on 
in France would produce a great effect over all Europe. Can any 
one now say that he overrated this French influence? The history 
of the last four years is a sufficient answer. The throne of Louis 
Philippe was not the only one thatthe Parisian mob overturned: the 
triumph of the republicans acted asa signal of insurrection to all the 
discontented millions inevery country. That Burke’s anti-revolu- 
tionary writings produced a mighty effect, will not now be disputed. 
That evil was also mingled with the good which he did, that many 
execrable D perme were defended by his name, must also be ad- 
mitted. But there can be no question whether the good or evil out- 
weighs. It ishe who has made the word “ revolution” such a fright- 
ful one to English ears; and the high moral tone in which he wrote 
has also been a great blessing. What a contrast there is between his 
political morality and Lord Bacon’s! Bacon seems to have considered 
everything but highway robbery excusable in a statesman; and this 
loose morality may account for many of his questionable deeds. But 
Burke told those especially who professed to be political and social re- 
formers, what he had before told Indian governors and Downing- street 
officials, that in the complex drama of human life, the dictates of hu- 
manity are truer guides than all the syliogisms of the logician; that a 
certain crime is never to be committed for an uncertain good ; that the 
present time being our only possession, +> have no right, under the 
pretence of conferring a benefit on our posterity, to mortgage the blood 
of our fellow-men. 

Omniscience is not given toman. Wedo not mean to say that Burke 
was altogether right in these speculations on the effect of the demo- 
cratic outbreak. It was not in the power of the combined armies of 
all the monarchies of the earth, though their hosts were led by Condés, 
Turennes, Marlboroughs, and Wellingtons, to silence the whispers of 
the still small voice that made itself heard amid the murderous cries 
at the barricades and the thunders of the revolutionary artillery. Had 
the Allied armies acted as Burke wished them to do, had they for once 
believed that the war they were engaged in was a war of principle, a 
war against a spiritual substance, a thing without a name; and had 
they stood forth, as he wished them to stand forth, in a noble, manly, 
patriotic, and generous manner, and not like children, have chosen 
to throw stones into a volcano, Europe might not have been over- 
run with French armies, but in a certain degree the result would 
have been the same. In fact, all the mistakes and miseries of these 
revolutionary years proceeded from not looking, as Burke did, steadily 
at the migity outbreak. When we speak of wisdom, we must speak 
comparatively; for on this earth there cannot bea perfectly wise man. 
On looking back into the past, it is easy to see the errors both of re- 
publicans and monarchists; but still the great question remains, who 
of all those that witnessed the fall of the Bastille best interpreted the 
portentous signs which perplexed the minds of that generation, and 
which, even yet, are far from being entirely explained? The subject 
of this essay was, undoubtedly, that man. He waseven more the great 
man of his age, because, acting as a practical statesman of that time, 
and having to do with a present evil, he put out of his mind all thougbts 
of the good that these liberal speculations might one day produce.— 
What is speculatively true, may be politically false; and assuredly 
they who could think and observe during the year 1848, will not say 
that Burke exaggerated the evils of a state of society, in which all rev- 
erence for old institations and established governments was taken 
away. More than sixty years have gone since the French Revolu- 
tion; it is not yet ended, nor seems at all likely to end. During a 
season of tranquillity, that strange spirit only acquires more strength, 
and the speculators of the present time appear little wiser than those 
of the past. The experience of every day proves how very difficult it 
is to get constitutions to work. All the eloquent tongues are smitten 
with foolishness, when they begin to chant their prophetic songs. Amid 
all the doubt and struggles of the times, it is consoling to see the Brit- 
ish Channel separating England from the Continent. The mere divis- 
ion of nature is nothing, however, to the great moral chasm that inter- 
venes between the politicians of England and those of other countries. 

The liberal speculators of Burke’s time, if they erred in looking at 
man merely as an individual, were, at least, toa very great extent, cor- 
rect in this limited view. They sincerely strove to benefit their kind; 
and we may now without grudging give them their meed of praise They 
saw at every step they took the high aspirations of their race, fettered 
by innumerable conventualities which were incomprehensible to an un- 
soj-histicated man. Yet man was the lord of the creation. He was 
the noblest of nature’s works. He had been given dominion over all 
the animate and inanimate world. He had yearnings for excellence 
such as this earth never could present. He naturally loved truth and 
justice, and hated hypocrisy and tyranny. What could withstand him? 
Were all, the miserable cobwebs that had been accumulated through 
many ages, for ever to blind his eyes and sear his heart? Was there 
not to be a day when the proud and haughty of the earth might be 
punished for all their misdeeds? Were the precepts of morality, the 
doctrines of Christianity, only to be spoken of on Sundays; and had 
they nothing to do with every-day life? All men were admitted to be 
equals in the sight of Heaven; why, then, on this earth was there so 
great an ineguality? And then civilization was so much praised : 
what was civilization? Were all the poor outcast wretches who bur- 
rowed in the alleys of our great cities, and who grew up ignorant of 
their duty to God or man, worthy of being called civilized men? What 
benefit did they derive from society? Society only appeared to them 
as a grim and bloody executioner ; it never noticed them until they were 
initiated in all the mysteries of crime. It was easy to talk to these 
outcast millions of duty, but duty implied something reciprocal ; it 
implied that society had also a duty ; it implied that the millions had 
also rights. What had society done for them, and of what rights could 
they boast? They had neither rights nor privileges; they had only 
duties. The solitary freedom of the savage, or the unsocial liberty of 
the wild ass, was surely better for the multitude, than thus to suffer 
all the evils of civilization and society, without participating in any of 
their blessings. 

Burke, in all his speculations, looked only at the social man. The 
unsatisfactory state of present civilization might be admitted : but what 
then? Did it follow, that by sweeping away all the old landmarks of 
society, the condition of the millions would be bettered? He wished to 
bring all these speculations to the test of experience, and experience 
taught him a salutary distrust of all hasty reforms. History, the 
great chronicle of all the misery, sin, and bloodshed of the human race, 
told him nothing certain about the wisdom of violent solutions of con- 
tinuity in the political body. It was easy to destroy. it was not so easy 
to create, Man was a most wise, and at the same time a most unwise 
being; he required many guide-posts to keep him in the right path.— 
True wisdom, then, consisted in following as nearly as possible in the 
track of our ancestors, and in not suffering the waters of a moral 
deluge to wash away all traces of past generations; if the flood burst 
its banks, and the waters were once out, it might be long before the 
ark of society could again find a resting- place. The worm-eaten parch- 
ments, the ruined castles, the old cathedrals, the obsolete laws, the 
clumsy regulations of feudalism, the ancient precedents, were in some 
measure to be respected, even when our commerce was changing the 
condition of life, new interests growing up, new empires becoming of 
great importance, the islanders beginning to be recognised as a mighty 
imperial people. Whatever might be the faults of the old English con- 
stitution, the people had flourished under it,—as America, as India, as 
our fleets on all seas, our merchants in every country, our statesmen, 
soldiers, poets, and philosophers, sufficiently bore witness. 

These two views of man and society appear very contradictory. But 
there was one great principle which Rousseau, Voltaire, and most of 
the philosophers of the continent entirely disregarded, but which, in 
Engiand at least, as the events of the first few revolutionary years oc- 
curred, caused both the friends of liberty and the friends of order to 
join hands and act together with some cordiality. It was the national 
principle. About whatever else they might differ, here they began to 
agree. Englishmen belonged to a particular portion of the earth, 
they were descended from the same ancestors, they spoke the same lan- 








guage, they had the same habits, the same associations, the same litera 


‘ture, the same aspirations. This principle, Burke, in bis Letters on 
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a Regicide Peace, endeavoured to revive, and Napoleon accomplished 
what Burke had left undone. We at least were brothers; we were 
nation; we had some solid ground to stand be a real spar to cling 
to, as the storm raged around. Among Eog » the love of the 
household gods the family fireside is very strong; and perhaps 
this family affection expanding into the national one, bas _been more 
than anything else, the cause of England’s tness. Itis a reality 
and a truth, whatever else is spurious and false. Our greatest authore, 
Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, were thorough Englishmen ; and their 
great follower, Burke, wrote inthe same spirit. He says, ‘‘t love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the germ of all public affec- 
tions.”’ True! most true! The innocent associations of childhood, the 
kind mother who taught us to whisper the first faint accents of prayer, 
and watched with anxious face over our slumbers, the ground on 
which our little feet first trod, the pew in which we first sat during 
public worship, the school in which our first rudiments were tought, 
the torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, the friends, and companions of 
our young days, the authors who first told us the history of our coun- 
try, the songs that first made our hearts throb with noble and generous 
emotions, the burying-place of our fathers, the cradles of our children, 
are surely the first objects which nature tells us to love. Philanthro- 
py, like charity, must begin at home. From this centre our sympa- 
thies may extend in an ever widening circle. 

We had hoped to have dwelt longer on the great national spirit of 
Burke’s works. We had hoped to have made many further observations 
on the contrast between the civilization of the ancients, and that of the 
eighteenth century ; between the Greek and Roman systems of coloni- 
zation and emigration, and that which has contributed to people the 
wildernesses of America; between the Greek and Roman oratory, and 
that which is now prevalent in public assemblies. We had hoped to 
have said something more about the past and future of America and 
India, and to have considered at some length the general question of 
the French Revolation, and the various theories which different writers 
and statesmen have propounded, concerning the tendencies of this de- 
mocracy. We had, above all, hoped to have considered Burke’s general 
character, merits of his writings as literary compositions, his speeches 
as specimens of oratory and eloquence, and the general influence that 
he has exercised and is exercising over the English people. Te illus- 
trate all these questions, we had collected materials; but disappoint- 
ment is the lot of man. 

There is no fear lest the subject should be exhausted ; it branches on 
every side, and however much may have been written about Burke, 
much still remains to be written. How can it indeed be otherwise? 
What political problem is there now requiring solution, on which his 
works do not throw light? All men look most anxiously to the new 

ear; it is felt that the Gordian knot of many a weighty question will 
| oad either to be ee, pated loosened or violently cut. So far from too 
much having been said about the great English polititical philosopher, 
the warnings that his works contain are for the most part disregarded ; 
we know from bitter experience that the race of Grenvilles is not ex- 
tinct, and that it isa mere chance whether we do not act over again the 
tragi-comic drama of colonial rebellion. In the meanwhile, we have 
no fears for the future. Cloudy as the day may seem, we have faith in 
the good sense of the English people. The spirit of our great men, the 
spirit of Spenser, Milton, Shakspeare, Burke, the spirit that has done 
so much in every part of the world, has not, we trust, yet left their 
descendants. Let us study our own history, find out the true meaning 
of our old warriors and our great thinkers, and believe that their 
hearts and minds are still living and working.—Fraser’s Mag. 





THE POETRY OF SORROW. 


Tennyson, the Poet-Laureate of England, has received unmeasured praises, 
and richly has he deserved them. The following clever article, is, however, in a 
different strain, and though perhaps rather unfair acd prejudiced, is well worth a 
reading. It is copied from the 7Z'imes. Next week we shall publish a reply to 
it.— Ed. Ald. 

‘* Before I had published, I said to myself, ‘You and I, Mr. Cowper, 
will not concern ourselves much with what the critics say of our book.’ ” 
This was a brave, but a hasty resolve, which Mr. Cowper very soon 
abandoned, and stood before the judge of the chief review in a most un- 
comfortable state of shiver. He was improved by the suffering. An 
ingenious person of the last century, the Rhymer of the Leasowes, com- 
pared criticism to a turnpike on the road to fame, where authors, after 
being detained for a few minutes, and relieved of some trifles of bag- 
gage, are permitted to proceed on their journey. Of late this critical 
turnpike has been very carelessly attended. Authors, finding it left on 
the jar, or wide open, have daringly carried through it any amount of 
luggage, contraband or plundered, without question or interruption. 
The public are not the only losers by this neglect. Few people, intel- 
lectually or morally, are benefited by having their own way. A true 
critic is a physician of the mind, and his treatment strengthens the con- 
stitution of an author. 

Perhaps of modern poets Mr. Tennyson has met with fewest obstacles 
on the high-road to reputation. The famous horseman of Edmonton 
did not find his gate thrown back with a more generous abandonment 
of the tax. It is well that the critical result has not been equally un- 
fortunate withjthe equestrian. Mr. Tennyson, retaining all his pack- 
ages, grotesque and beautiful, has grown into the most resolute man- 
nerist in England, except Mr. Carlyle. His faults of taste and lan- 
guage are stereotyped, and he now writes his affectations in capitals. 

Our present remarks upon his errors and his merits will be confined 
to the latest production of his pen. The book of verses bearing the title 
of In Memoriam is a tribute to the genius and virtues of a most accom- 
plished son of Mr. Hallam, the historian. Let the acknowledgment be 
made at once that the writer dedicated his thoughts to a most difficult 
task. He has written 200 pages upon one person—in other words he 
has painted 120 miniatures of the same individual, with much happi- 
ness of expression, great bloom and freshness of landscape illustration, 
and many touching scenes of busy and indoor life. English literature 
possesses no work which, in compass and unity, can be justly compared 
with In Memoriam. 

This interesting field of fancy had not, indeed, been left untilled. 
Two of the most eminent and dear of our poets—Spenser and Milton— 
have bound up their names with the poetry of sorrow. Spenser’s ele- 
gies are carefully elaborated, but look more like the exercises than the 
fruitfulness of his pen. Certainly his theme was not always sugges- 
tive. The life of Lord Howard’s daughter furnished few opportunities 
of poetical decoration; but the glory and exploits of Sidney might be 
supposed to be ample enough to tax the utmost power of the author. 
Neither of his offerings is worthy of the minstrel of Faéry Land. With 
the exception of some delicious rhymes, such as 

“ To hear him speak and sweetly smile, 
You were in paradise the while.” 
which are bathed in the colours and dew of his sunniest hours, the la- 
mentation for the hero as for the lady is only a sparkling network of 
conceits, woven after the patern of Ovid or Marino For example, he 
thus accounts for the doath of Sidney :—Mars, being dazzled by the 
flash of his armour, instantly makes an iron tube and loads it with 
thunder. The volley is fatal; the knight falls, and a phoenix, which 
had built its nest in an English cedar, carries up the news to Jupiter, 
and makes his ascent in a brilliant explosion of fireworks. Butin one 
charm of verse Spenser seldom disappoints his reader. He is the most 
musical of poets; and, even in these colder strains of his ingenious 
learning, the melody flows with a clear, limpid, running murmur, that 
refreshes and soothes the ear, like a waterbrook ina greenwood. He 
was the most accomplished master of what Pope called the ‘style of 
sound.” What a tune there is in these lines :— 
“ A gentle shepherd born in Arcady, 

Of gentlest race that ever shepherd bore, 

About the grassy banks of Hemony, 

Did keep his sheep, his little stock, and store, 

Full carefully he kept them day and night, 

In fairest fields ; and Astrophel he hight.” 
And those also,— 

“ Did never love so sweetly breathe 

In any mortal breast before ? 

Did never muse inspire beneath 

A poev’s brain with finer store ?"’ 

His tears at least were melodious; and it was ever a true harp that 
hung on the willow tree. 

Milton, in every way, surpassed the Serious Teacher whom he loved. 
He wept his friends with a more winning sorrow. His Latin elegy on 
Deodati contains two or three exquisite touches of natural description 
and tenderness. But the full tide of his imaginative regret flowed 
into the memorial of another friend, Mr. King. Lycidas is one of the 


noblest efforts of an author who heard few strains of a higher mood. 
- & whole, the composition is beyond praise, whether we regard the 
uty of the allegory, the solemn lights of the fancy, or the organ- 





like symphony of the verse, which, however, has in it, nothing mono- 
tonous. Exquisitely does the writer say— 
“ He touched the tender stops of various quills.” 
For at one moment the grandeur and torrent of his inspiration over- 
bear us, and then a sweet, gleeful note calls us to the shade of trees, 
or the field-side, when the plough moves or the husbandman reposes. 
The Doric lay varigates the chant, and we step out of a cathedral into 
& flower garden. 
Only one discord in Milton's poetry of grief grates upon the ear and 
offends it. His anti-church invective reads like an interpolation b 
Mr. W. J. Fox, or a stray note for Mr. Binney’s sermon. It is wort 
a remark that the chief spot in the elegy on Deodati has likewise 
religious connection. Having placed his friend smong the blessed 
spirits, with a crown about his head and a palm in his hand, he dese- 
crates the scene by a headlong Bacchanal and the tossing of the thyr- 
sus. Ata considerable distance from Lycidas, in the Poetry of Sor- 
row, we might mention Dryden’s tribute to Oldham as being among 
the most manly and dignified utterances that ever flowed from his full 
mouth. 
It will be seen that Spenser and Milton agree in giving a pastoral 
tone to their mourning. Their framework is bucolic. With what skill 
and pathos the similitude is managed in Lycidas every reader of it 
knows. But the interest of the style must always rise out of the hand- 
ling. We admire the poem not so much because, as in despite of, its 
plan. The pencil of Claude turns a crook into a sceptre, and makes it 
kingly. We cannot but think that Johnson’s objection was essentially 
sound, if only he had confined it to the parabola’ form of the poem, 
without shutting his eyes to the grace of the execution. We regard it 
ag a most happy judgment of Mr. Tennyson, that he resolved to forget 
Lycidas, and to place the charm of his own longer elegy in its biographi- 
cal passages and domestic interiors. We hear nothing of Damon, and 
are thankful for the silence. The age, whether for better or worse, 
has left the pastoral behind it. Corydon is for ever out of the question 
with people who have anything to do; the close of the 18th century 
witnessed his burial. That rather insipid shepherd-swain, whom Pope 
patronised, will never lead his flock along the banks of the Thames 
since the South-Western crossed it at Twickenham. Not even Theo- 
critus could have outlived a viaduct. 
In turning to consider there verses we will mention on the threshold 
two leading defects likely, in our opinion, to largely lessen the satis- 
faction of a reflective and tasteful reader. One is the enormous ex- 
aggeration of the grief. We seem to hear of a person unlike ourselves 
in failings and virtues. The real fades into the legendary. Instead of 
a memorial we have a myth. Hence the subject suffers loss even from 
its magnitude. The hero is beyond our sympathy. We think of the 
difference between Ariosto’s charmed knight and Sir John Moore at 
Corunna. It isnot Mr. Arthur Hallam, but the Admirable Crichton 
of the romancer, who appeals to our hearts. A rather apt illustration 
occurs to us. A friend of ours was once spirited up to try for the 
medal which Cambridge offered in honour of her deceased Chancellor. 
Having completed his task he showed it to an accomplished critic, who 
said,—* The lines are good, but I should have imagined that instead of 
a duke dying, the whole world had gone off in convulsions, your lament- 
ation is so tremendous.” The wailings of Jn Memoriam might have 
drawn forth a similar exclamation. The disproportion of phrase is 
sometimes ludicrous, and occasionally it borders on blasphemy. Can 
the writer satisfy his own conscience with respect to these verses ? 
“ But, brooding on the dear one dead, 
And all he said of things divine, 
(And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips, is all he said.)” 

For our part, we should consider no confession of regret too strong 
for the hardihood that indicted them. 

Soften it as you will, the feeling of untruthfulness cannot be removed. 
Natureand identity are wanting. The lost friend stalks along a giant 
of 11 feet, or moves a spiritual being, with an Eden- halo, through life. 
The difficulty set before a poet is to reconcile the imaginary with the 
actual; the epic with the prose of common men. Affection is not to 
transfigure the face by illuminating it; nor is the difficulty insuper- 
able. Johnson met and overcame it in his verses on Mr. Levett, a 
medical practitioner among the poor. ‘ Levett, Sir,” he said, “ was 
not rough, he was brutal.’’ In every attempt to panegyrise his friend 
this stumbling-block of temper stood sheer in the way. How does he 
deal with it? He just rolls it into twilight. He retains the defect, 
but refines it. The real vulgarity is shaded into an elegiac fitness. 
Mark the delicacy with which the moralist underlines the poet :— 

** Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coursely kind ; 
Nor, lettered arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined.” 

The true expression of the character is preserved; not a feature, not 
a line is lost. The sick beggar in Green Arbour-court would have 
recognised the doctor,—and yet the repulsive manner seems to have 
rubbed off its squalor. This is the mastery of art, ennobling the dis- 
agreeable. We might think, if chronology would allow us, how imper- 
ative Cromwell might have been to Titian about his roughnesses and 
his scars, and how even the seam and the pimple would have grown 
heroic under the hand of the Venetian. 

A second defect, which has painfully come out as often as we take up 
the volume, is the tone of—may we say so?—amatory tenderness. 
7" this is a strange manner of address to a man, even though he be 

ead :— 
‘*So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 


“ Bat there is more than I can see, 
And what I see [ leave unsaid, 
Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee.” 


Very sweet and plaintive. these verses are; but who would not give 
them a feminine application ? Shakspeare may be considered the found- 
er of this style in English In classical and Oriental poetry it is un- 
pleasantly familiar. His mysterious sonnets present the startling 
peculiarity of transferring every epithet of womanly endearment to a 
masculine friend,—his master mistress, as he calls him by a compound 
epithet, harsh as it is disagreeable. We should never expect to hear 
@ young lawyer calling a member of the same inn “his rose,’’ except 
in the Middle Temple of Ispahan, with Hafiz for a laureate. Equally 
objectionable are the following lines in the 42d sonnet :— 

“ If Icould write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The oge to come would say this poet lies; 
Such heavenly touches ne’er touched earthly faces,” 

Is it Petrarch whispering to Laura? We really think that floating 
remembrances of Shakspeare’s sonnets have beguiled Mr. Tennyson. 
Many of these poems seem to be contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest of 
drawers, ‘‘a double debt to pay,” and might be addressed with perfect 
propriety and every assurance of a favourable reception, to one of 
those young ladies with melting blue eyes and a ion for novels 
whom we found Mr. Bennet so ungallantly denouncing in a recent letter 
to his children. 

We object to a Cantab being styled a “ rose” under any conditions; 
but do not suppose that we would shut up nature, as a storehouse of 
imagery and consolation, from him who laments a lost companion of 
his school, or college, or maturer days, with whom he took sweet coun- 
sel and walked as a friend. Let Cowly weep for Harvey. Most ex- 
quisitely does the poet of all joy and sorrow write— 

‘So are you to my thoughts as f>0d to life, 
Or as sweet-seasoned showers are to the ground,” 

The harvest of memory will come up abundantly, as the seed falls 
up and down life; the shadow of the familiar form glides over the 
landscape ; the o!d field-path recalls him; and the warm homestead, 
the meadow stile, the windy sheepwalk, the gray church tower, the 
wrangling daw in the quarry,—each is dear and each has a voice, as 
having been seen with him and by him. But this source of interest 
requires to be opened with a sparing hand. Iteasily and quickly is 
corrupted into sentiment. We can appreciate the meditative rapture 
of Burns, who saw his ** Jean” in the flower under the hedge; but the 
taste is displeased when every expression of fondness is sighed out, and 
the only figure within our view is Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar. 

Another fault is not peculiar to In Memoriam; it runs through all 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry,—we allude to his obscurity. We are prepared 
to admit that certain kinds of writing are especially exposed to this 
accusation, and from causes beyond the oversight of the author. The 
emotions of the heart and of the fancy have their own dialect. This is 
always hard to be understood,—is frequently altogether unintelligible 
by ruder minds. The muses’ court cherishes particular idioms.— 





Johnson’s regard for Collins—and he seems to have been deeply attach- 





ed to him—su ao begets io petgpens venas: The 
was honestly rovioc’ by Burleigh ; Milton appeared every ~ 
usher, with no wand but @ birch, to the Caroline wits; Thomson’s pie- 
tures were positive daubs to the Gothic gentleman in a primrose suit 
at Strawberry-hill. There was no pretence in the dullness; eye and 
ear for colour and music were closed. It was the infirmity of their 
constitution. ‘* We have heard an excellent discourse this by 
Dr. Johnson,” said a pompous stranger to our stout friend, co: 
of Lichtield Cathedral. « That may be, Sir,” was the chilling y> 
‘* but it is impossible that you should kaow it.” The sarcasm will 
be true in poetical history. Walpole reading Milton isthe Lichfield 
story over again. There isa grace, a delicacy, a fragrance, and a light 
of sentiment and image which are altogether dark to the crowd. "fre 
will offer two examples. Cowper, in one of his letters, exclaims ing 
burst of rural tenderness—**My eyes drink the rivers as they flow" and 
Blanco White furnishes a more charming illustration in a remark upon 
a woman carrying primroses by his window,—*‘ They were primroses— 
new primroses—so blooming, so fresh, and so tender, that it might be 
said that their perfume was received by the eye?’ The thought of both 
writers is nearly the same—exquisite and full of the deepest love; but 
how would it appear toa reader in whom the tical element was 
wanting ? Like cuneiform writing or a roll from Pompeii. 

Again, @ magnificent thought is likely to be obscure to the first 
glance ; a mist hangs round it and shows its elevation. Asin 
of emotional tenderness and taste there is a reflective light to be thrown 
from the reader's experience of corresponding sensations, so in images 
of apes a large perspective ay wer. filling up. Perhaps the 
of the world contains no grander description than Milton’s of the ad 
vancing God— 

“ Far off His coming shone.” 
But the picture loses its splendour unless we people the vast 
time that lies between with legions of heavenly verriens, and tigueane 
cloudy edge of distant centuries with the blaze of Cherubim and the 
chariots of the Eternal. In such cases the obscurity melts before 
the observer. We will call Mr. Tennyson himself in support of our 
argument ; 
“ That which we dare invoke to bless - 
Oar dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All; within, without ; 
The power in darkness whom we guess ; 


“ ¥ found Him notin world or sun, 
Oreagle’s wings, or insect’s eye ; 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try 

The petty cobwebs we have spun; , 


“If e’er, when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice— Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, I have felt. 


“ No, like a child in doubt and fear; 
But that blind clamour made me wise ; 
Then was I asa child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near ; 


“ And what I seem beheld again 
,W hat is, and no man understands ; 
And out of Darkness came the hands‘ * 
That reachthro’ nature moulding men.’’—Cxxii. 


To that most literal gentleman whom Elia pleasantly rediculed these 
verses would be simply so many inscriptions in an unknown tongue; but 
to the poetical eye their obscurity is the result of the illimitable ex- 
panse of mystery over which the poet sweeps. The very dimness helps 
to impress his mind with immensity. f 
The following invocation to the departed friend would claim the be- 
nefit of the exception :— 
“* Come ; notin watches of the night, 
But when the sunbeams broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a finer light on light.” 


Perhaps we might even include in this class the contrast in the 24th 
elegy between the happiness and sorrow of former and present days, 
where the poet inquires whether it is that the haze of grief magnifies 
se “ Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And af into the perfect star, , ” tens = 
We saw not when we moved therein ?” 


For there is something striking and suggestive in comparing the goneby 
time to some luminous body rising like a red harvest moon behind us, 
lighting our path homeward. 

Now, for all such cases of obscurity a very liberal allowance is to be 
made. The highest beauty does not always lie upon the surface of 
words. In whatever degree the difficulty of Mr. Tennyson’s verse ig 
to be explained by its depth the writer should be acquitted. Butina 
large number of passages the plea cannot be received. He is difficult 
not from excess, but want of meaning. , Take a specimen :— 

“ Oh, if indeed that eye foresee, 
Or see (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true love no more, 
And Love the indifference to be, 


*‘ So might I find, ere yet the morn 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys, 
To cloak me from my proper scorn.’ —xxvi- 

We ask seriously if that celebrated collector and critic Mr. M. Seri- 
blerus would not have bought up this stanza atany price? Unquestion- 
ably it is worth its weight in lead for a treatise on Pathos. Lately we 
have heard much of keys both from the Flaminian Gate and Pi ly, 
but we back this verse against Hobbs. We dare him to pick it. Mr. 
Moxon may hang it up in his window, with a £200 prize attached, more 
safely thana Bramah. That a Shadow should hold keys at all, is a 
noticeable circumstance; but that it should wait with a cloak ready to 
be thrown over a gentleman in difficulties, is absolutely amazing. 
There is an allusion, at p. €9, which soars to the same height above our 
comprehension :— 

“ That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should Yall, 
Remerging in the general Soul.’ ‘ 

Of the two mysteries, the Shadow with the cloak is probably the easier. 
We request the reader, who may be of an analytical turn, to try 
the abovestanza for himself. Let him resolve it into prose. We have 
applied every known test, without detecting the smallest trace of sense, 
and are confident that the “blind clerk” at the General Post-office 
would abandon the effort when he came to fusing the shirts of self. 

There is a fainter kind of obscurity which ought, as far as possible, to 
be cleared away. In thissort, also, Mr. Tennyson makes co le 
demands upon our patience. Even a refined and educated reader is of- 
ten puzzled to identify his exact allusion. This uncertainty is always 
injurious to poetical scenery. When Mason was wri Caractacus 
he was cautioned by his most accomplished friend to make every allu- 
sion so plain that it might immediately be understood ; because, hesaid, 
we are not allowed to Aint at things in general or particular history as 
in the Greek fables, which everybody is supposed to know. This stanza 
of Mr. Tennyson will show our meaning : 

“ And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly wise; 
And over those ethereal eyes 
The Bar of Michael Angelo,” 

We shall not say if we comprehend the elosing line. We cankeep @ 
secret. But we put it to the last young lady for whom Hayday bound 
the Princess in pink morocco to answer whether the Bar of Michael 
Angelo raises a distinct image to her mind, so distinct that, inher next 
lesson from Gavazzi, she will be able to put the passage into good Tas- 
can for the Father? . 

We may here observe that Mr. Tennyson frequently allows his ampli- 
tude of coloured and stately phrases to seduce him into line after line 
of grand sounding dactyls and spondees, out of which it is extremely 
hard to draw any message of wisdom or utteranc? of common sense. 
We string together three passages that might be mistaken for lumps 0} 
Statius or Nat Lee in their most turgid or twilight mood. Just listem 
how they tumble along with a heavy, splashing, and bewildering 
roll :— 

“ On thee the loyal-hearted hung, 
The proud was half disarm'd of pride, 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 








To flicker with his treble tongue.” —erviii. 
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“ Por ev in of send that runs, 
Beth heey open of shade that steals, 
And every hiss of toothed wheels, 

And all the courses of the suns.” —cxv. 


* Large elements in order brought, 
‘And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world wide fuctuation sway’d 
In vassal tides that follow'd thought.” —ex. 
is the meaning of the serpeat with the tongue that flickers ? and 


ptr 


What - ; 
how ion be swayed into ** a vassal tide 
A frec 7 rgemerne of miet tad doubtfulness in language is a habit, 

either wilful or indifferent, of grammatical inaccuracy. Mr. Tenny- 
gon is quite autocratic in his government of words. Substantives are 
flung upon the world without the slightest provision for their main- 
tenance ; active and passive verbs exchange duties with astonishing 
ease and boldness, and particles are disbanded by a summary process 
unknown to Lindley Murrayor Dr. Latham. Look at these instances 
out of many :-- ; 

“ ] brim with sorrow drowning song.’’—xix. 

“ Bach voice four changes on the wind.’’—xxviii- 

“Thine own shall wither in the vast.”—Ixxiv. 


“A happy lover, who has come 
To look on her that loves him well; 
Who lights and rings the gaieway bell, 
And learns her gone, and far from home.” —viii. 


Here it is evident that “ Zigh/s” and “‘ /earns” are used with extreme 
incorrectness. The construction requires us to suppose that the lover 
arrives in a dark evening with a lantern, and gropes about the brick 
wall until he finds the bell. Just look at the circumstance as Jones 
might relate it to a young lady in the suburbs—‘‘I got into the Ken- 
nington omnibus yesterday, and in the hope of a you at home I 
light and the bell, and learn you gone.” Would such an epistle 
be understandable? If the object of his devotion be a girl of spirit, she 
will instantly cut off six heads, and send Jones a copy of Mr. Edwards’ 
Progressive English Exercises by the next post. Will the Germanic 
and cloud-compelling school permit us to recommend to their patient 
meditation a short saying of Hobbes, which need not be confined to Mr. 
Tennyson’s ear ?—‘ The order of words, when placed as they ought to 
be, carries a light before it, whereby a man may foresee the length of 
his period; asa torch in the night showeth a man the stops and un- 
evenness of the way.” , 

We turn with very sincere pleasure to notice some of the finer and 
purer qualities of this book an its author. We wish Mr. Tennyson to 
number us with his friends. First among his gifts we should place his 
mastery of diction. Words many, and of the finest dyes, from Greece 
and Italy, are heaped in his treasury.—Whatever be the wants of his 
muse, her wardrobe is rich in every article of dress, laid up in myrrh 
andivory. A single expression often shoots a sunbeam into a line and 
kindles a page. This quality establishes his claim to the title of a true 

t. It stamps every honoured name of song and distinguishes it from 

e usurper’s. It is like the hasty touch of Rembrandt, that struck his 
mind’s life into canvas. The ‘shadowy gust” with which Thomson 
swept his corn-field was as much beyond the ablest versifier as the 
building of Pandemonium. We judge a genius by a word, as we might 
try a new mintage by the shapé and the ring of its smallest coin. With 
these happinesses of expression the present Elegies are plentifully 
sprinkled. We gather several, beginning with an evening cloud - 

es “ That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.’’—xv. 
“ And on the low dark verge of life, 
The twilight of eternal day.’’—xlix. 


“ ] falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's Altar stairs 
That slope through darkness wp to God.”’—liv. 


“ The chesnut patiering to the ground.” —xi. 
“ With blasts that blow the poplar white.” —I\xx, 


“The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears.’’—I|xxxvii. 


“When summer's hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe with many roses sweet 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 
That ripple round the lonely grange.” —Ixxxix. 


“ And Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves.”’—xevii. 

** Unwatched the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn uself away.’—xcix. 


Sometimes Mr. Tennyson is apt to exceed the poetical liberty of reviv- 
ing ancient manners ofspeech. Old words are old gold. Dryden, in 
ticular, understood this way of setting his jewels. Its recommen- 

tions are strong. A phrase or epithet of early times brings its age 
with it. A pure Chaucerism is like a fresh nosegay flung suddenly on 
the table; but the beauty of the word should be decided. It must have 
something of the past centuries more winning than their wrinkles. In 
Mr. Tennyson’s revivals this preciousness is not seldom absent. Take 
two instances,— 

“ A thousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men.”’—p. 157, 


“ And burgeons every maze of quick.”"—p. 178, 


We know that both of these words are used by Spenser—the former in 
the sense of snarling or barking, the latter of springing forth or bud- 
ding—but they have no merit whatever of their own; Spenser's pen 
does not consecrate them. 

It is not necessary to commend the almost unbroken music of Mr. 
Tennyson’s rhythm—nobody denies his ear. You are sure of a sweet 
sound, though nothing be init. We will add that he is extremely suc- 
cessful in the endings of the short poems into which the memorial is 
broken. This is a merit of much importance. When Mason sent his 
elegy written in a garden to Gray, he objected to the last line as being 
flat and prosaic, whereas that above every other, he toid him, ought to 
sparkle, or, at least, to shine. Accordingly, Gray exhorted him to 
twirl the sentiment into an apophthegm, to stick a flower in it, to gild it 
with a costly expression, and to make it strike the fancy, the ear, or 
the heart. Mr. Tennyson has, however unconsciously, followed the ad- 
vice. Nor among his word-excellencies should we forget the pleasing 
effect of his word-repetitions—an art which poets of all countries and 
times have been fond of practising. Ovid's description of Apollo’s char- 
jot ig @ musical example, with its golden axle, its golden beam, and the 
outward rim of the wheels in gold; where the sound of the aureus is 
like a mellow note continually returning in the strain. 

In conclusion, we offer only one observation by way of moral. Small 
as this book is, it may be abridged with profit. The kindest gift toa 

t is a division of “2.” We would not exclude the greatest names 

ma share in the privilege. What fierce grinning distortions of 
Dante might be driven out of Purgatory? What succulent episodes of 
Spenser or Camoens be lopped off? What dry shreds of Milton be tossed 
into a Baptist magazine? How the noble features of Dryden’s genius 
would shine out if all his trade verses had been treated like Tonson’s 
trade guineas, and clipped ! Wordsworth’s Excursion would pleasantly 
shorten into a summer walk, and Southey’s 10 volumes reappear with 
infinite vivacity in a moderate 18mo. Whatever be the expansion of 
ancient song, compression is indispensable to the modern versifier. The 
circulation of his blood is too languid for a large body and scarcely 
reaches the extremities. His chances of fame in the future may be 
calculated by the thickness of his volume. Posterity will only preserve 
the choicer metal. Epic urns, with their glitter and baseness, will be 
broken up, while the ode and sonnet give forth their little gleams ; and 
he will be the happy rbymer in the coming century, whose grain of 
gold, disengaged of its impurities, and not swollen out with alloy, has 
melted quite pure into a locket. 

a 


CONGER FISHING. 


Tought perhaps to have stated that the conversation which I have 
just recorded took place after I had been about a fortnight at W—rth- 
—ng, when I had already made some progress in a negotiation, under 
Mr. Capstan’s auspices, for the purchase of a yacht that had greatly 
taken my fancy, the property of an uncle of his, but which the owner 
evinced no inclination to part with, unless, indeed, he should be 
strongly tempted by the figure I was willing to offer. 
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She was—landsmen will excuse me if I speak technically—a clean, 
copper- rigged, water-tight, trim, fore-and-aft craft, sailed well upon her 
beam-ends with two jibs, a lug, aspanker- boom, and a gaff-taupsle. was 
dingey-built, had a splendid list to port, wore up into the wind’s-eye 
at the slightest touch of the tiller, was as sharp as an arrow abaft the 
binnacle, and had a tremendous shear. Tom said she would have 
beaten the America all to nothing, only give her fair play, plenty of 
sea-room, and a four-and-twenty knot breeze. He gave me to under- 
stand that she had formerly been employed in the sm—ggl—ng line, 
and, on that account, was called The Zub. I confess that this fact in- 
fluenced me more than anything else, for I thought what a spurt it 
would be, in times like these, when there is such a want of excitement, 
if I could ** run” a few ankers myself some moonlight night—at the 
risk, even, of a brush with the coastguard. In the mean time, while 
the purchase was pending, Capstan’s uncle, Mr. Cutwater, obligingly 
allowed me to have the use of her—on trial, as it were—though of 
course I handsomely remunerated the crew whenever I took advantage 
of his offer. ' 

“ The Tub, sir,” said Tom to me one day, wh-n I had been asking 
him what he thought would be a fair price to give for her, “* The Tub, 
sir, tho’ she’s small—nine tons is the outside of her admeasurement— 
is worth her weight, I won’t say in gold, for few vessels is, but I'll 
stand to it she’s worth her weight in silver—to them as knows how to 
handle her. If I’d two hundred and twenty pounds of my own | know 
what I’d do, I'd lay that money duwn for her, and when I'd got her, if 
so be as her owner parted with her for sich a sum, I’d jest clap a new 
figger-head on her—your’s now, cap’n, would be just the thing—and 
I'd henter agin the werry best in the yot club, to sail round the Wight, 
or Ec. pe for that matter. But don’t you go for to be guided by what 
I say, becos as Master Cutwater’s my uncle you may ’spose that I’m a 
interested party. You jist judge for yerself. You knows wot’s wot as 
well as any man. Blest if ever I seed a gent as hadn’t been brought 
up to the sea pick it all up as quick as you do.” 7 

There certainly was no denying this fact. I did get along surpris- 
ingly. However, as I felt convinced that Tom was speaking sincerely, 
I told him I would put the affair in his hands, and if he could get me 
The Tub for a couple of hundred pounds, I'd give him ten per cent. on 
the purchase as a douceur. He fought shy of the thing at first, and 
vowed he wouldn’t touch a penny of my money, but at last he yielded 
to my representations and, though he had, he said, a geod deal of diffi- 
culty in persuading old Cutwater to sell the craft, succeeded at last in 
buying her for the sum I had named, so that, in point of fact, the 
buonomano that I gave to Tom didn’t after all come out of my pocket 
—the vessel being worth, in his opinion, two hundred and twenty. 

As soon as the purchase was effected, I had her, by Tom’s advice, 
brought into dock—that is to say, hauled up high and dry on the beach, 
for there are no docks at W—rth—ng—to have her bottom examined ; 
and after Tom had fairly surveyed her, he reported to me, that when 
the limpets were all scrubbed off her hull, and her timbers had been 
made all right with a nail or two and a few coats of tar, there wouldn’t 
be a better sea-going boat on thecoast. Her sails and spars, he added, 
were a little the worse for wear and tear—a proof of her having 
weathered a few stiffish gales—but they could be easily replaced; so | 
gave him a carte blanche to make all straight on board The Tu), and 
he set to work with ‘‘a will,” as they say at Portsmouth and Sheer- 
ness. 

While these operations were going on—or, rather, during the inter- 
vals of paying the vessel off with pitch, and letting her dry in the sun 
—Tom Capstan pursued his usual occupations, and it was in conse- 
quence of fishing being a part of his calling that he proposed to me to 
witness the sport. 

There being, as Tom had observed, no wind, we were obliged to make 
use of a row-boat, in the ‘‘starn-sheets’’ of which I took my place, 
while Capstan and the boat-keeper—a cousin of his, a young man with 
a very red face and neck, and bright-yellow hair, whom he called 
**mate”—seated themselves ‘‘ amidships,” and took the oars. There 
was a boy, too, named Jack, a nephew of Smirker, who sat “ forrard,” 
and completed the crew. 

** If we'd had ever so little wind this arternoon,” said Capstan, when 
we had got about a hundred yards from the shore, and I began to man 
age the tiller rather dexterously—‘“ if we'd only had a capful, I should 
have said ‘ whitin’’ or ‘ mack’rel,’ for it’s a gentle motion as doos best 
for they fish to take the bait—a leetle towards you, sir, if you please, 
that keeps her away nicely—they seems to be following on it a swim- 
min’. But when I see the sea like glass, and I don’t b’lieve there'll be 
much wind to-night, leastways between this and sundown—-what do 
you say, mate? you don’t think so neither—away from you, sir; that 
brings her to; you’re good at the helm, cap’n, you can turn her round 





—then, thinks I, now’s the time for congerin’—steady, sir; right fore 
and aft; keep her end on with your elber--so—if the cap’n wants to 
see what fun is.” 

‘«What sort of a—a—a thing,” said I, ‘‘is aconger? I don’t happen 
to know—exactly.” 

‘* What! didn’t you never see a conger, sir? 
big heel.” 

**Do you mean an eel ?” I asked, correcting him quietly. 

‘Well, sir, a neel, if you likes tocallunso. We calls ’em heels 
here away. Take care, sir, with that ’ere tiller; if you slue the boat 
round that way, no oars can keep her straight.” 

I saw that Tom, who had rather a hasty temper, was slightly irrit- 
ated at my correction of his pronunciation, or he wouldn’t have alluded 
in that way to my mode of steering. However, I spoke soothingly, for 
the crew were three to one, and my foot was noz *‘ on my native heath.” 

‘** And how large,’ I inquired, ‘* are these animals ?”’ 

‘*The general run,” said Tom, who had recovered his temper, ‘ is 
from four to five foot long, and about as big round as that boy Jack’s 
thigh. But the old feller as lives in the rocks where we're a goin’ 
to is ten foot long if he be a inch, and as thick as my body—ain’t he, 
mate ?”’ 

*‘ Thicker,” said Tom’s yellow-headed cousin. 

**God bless me!” I exclaimed. ‘* Why, he must be a marine boa- 
constrictor !—quite a—a--sea-serpent! Is it—altogether—safe—to dis- 
turb him ?”’ 

**Oh no, he ain't no boar, sir, nor no sarpent, that ever I heerd on; 
he’s nothin’ but a heel. He’s preshus strong, though, and it takes 
good tackle to hold un; but I never know’d of his doin’ anyone a mis- 
chief, not of his own head, though he could, p’raps, if he'd a mind? 
What do you say, mate ?” 

’ « He’d take a feller’s leg off if he got it between his jaws,” observed 
the yellow-headed one, coolly. 

**T heerd tell that he once bit a man in two,” shouted Jack, who had 
been listening with avidity to the account of this brute of a conger. 
‘* My mother told me so.” 

“Did she?” said Tom. ‘* Well, that may or may not be. I don’t 
mean to say it aint, and] don’t mean to say it is. Congers is wappin’ 
big things, and the way they holds on when they feels the hook is 
somethin’ surprisin’; but if ever a conger could swoller a man—you 
said swoiler I b’lieve, mate ?—oh, ‘ leg off,’ that was it, was it ?—well, 
this here’s the one todoit. He’s grey with hage, cap’n—a hunderd 
year old for what I know—but his witality and lissumness is wonderfle. 
And then what a eye hehas! He can see as much out of that as most 
folks can out of two.” 

** Ah! and more,” said the mate, who seemed to have even a greater 
j notion than Tom of the conger’s capabilities. 

* Do you mean tosay,” I asked, “ that this monster has only got one 
eye ?” 

** That’s all, Cap’n,” returned Tom, 

** Was he laid—that is—born so?” 

** Lord bless your heart, sir, nota bit of it. 
hook—about five year ago, warn’t it, mate ?” 

‘** Four,” said the yellow-headed one. ‘He took the boat-hook clean 
down with him into his hole. It didn’t come out agin for ever so long, 
and when it did, ‘twas only the shaft as was found floatin’. People do 
suppose that the iron’s still somewheres in his head, but he don’t seem 
none the wuss for it.” 

If it were not perfectly well known to the world that I am thoroughly 
lion-hearted, it might be supposed that I quailed at the thoughts of an 
adventure with a creature so formidable as these men described this 
conger to’ be. But, though that was not precisely the case, I admit 
that I did not altogether relish the prospect before me, for after all, as 
Shylock says, a boat is only made of wood, and may be upset, and in 
a struggle with a monster ten feet long, nothing seemed more likely. 
Had it been on dry land I should have cared nothing for the conger, but 
would have snapped my fingers in its face as readily as looked at it; 
but the case was different when the thing was inits native element and 
I was out of mine, However, it didn’t do to express any doubts on the 
subject, as I saw that the crew looked to me for an example, so I smiled 
carelessly, and the only observation I made was “ Pull away, my 
hearties !”—the words which, if I remember rightly, were used by Nel- 
son at the battle of the Boyne. 
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Still, as we drew near the scene of action, I thought there would be 
nothing derogatory to my manhood if I made inquiry as to the most 
feasible mode of capturing the conger, and I asked Capstan how he pro- 
posed to set about it. 

** Why, sir,” he answered, “‘ the best way will be 
a bit before we shows him the line.” 

‘The line!’ said I. ‘Then I fancy you mean to try him with a fly. 
What kind do you use—the May fly, the red hackle, or the grey Palm- 
er? These are all good,” I added, with an air that was intended to 
make Tom aware I was not ignorant of the appliances of fly-fishing. 

The poor fellow, however, did not appear to understand me, for he 
paused from his rowing and stared me very hard in the face, without 
spesking. At last he said : 

** Lord bless your heart, this ’ere conger never see a fly in his life, 
much less swaller’d one. When I says ‘a line,’ I means summut as one 
might move a rev’noo cutter with, and as for a hook, the flukes of that 
there anchor wouldn’t be strong enough to hold him!” 

I saw at once the impossibility of tying a fly under such circum- 
stances. 

“What bait, then, do youuse?” I asked. ‘ Wouldn't a Bath bun, 
now, bea good thing? I’vetried the fish in the Serpentine with that, 
and they seemed to like it very much,” 

“A bun !” said Tom hastily; “ well if——" But what he was going 
to say he stopped short in, and went on somewhat slower. ‘ The best 
baitis a nice bit of dogfish, about the size of the palm of your hand, 
doubled well round the hook. Congers likes that. When dogfish ain’t 
te be had, which is our cas now, I gives him the tail of a mack’rel.” 

** Don’t you think,” said I, “that it would have been a good plan to 
have brought some harpoons: That's the way they catch whales.” 

‘That may be,” replied Tom, ‘‘ but harpoons wouldn’t be of no use 
here. Congers ain’t like whales; the ain’t got no sich surfrce to ex- 
pose. You couldn’t find where to bury one in a conger; tuey never 
shows nothing as they can’t help.” 

** What do you say to a landing-net?”’ I observed, resolved to let 
Capstan see that I was, at all events, a good fresh-water sailor. 

**T'd just as soon try to net a sherk as a conger!” exclaimed Tom. 
** Why, one riggle of his backbone would break all the meshes as ever 
was made. But come, mate,” he contiued, turning his head over his 
shoulder, and addressing his yellow-headed cousin, ‘‘we must give way 
if we’re to get asight of the conger this arternoon.” 

The two men, accordingly, bent over their oars, till their faces were 
quite red with fatigue ; and Capstan exerted himself so much, that, from 
the sounds he emitted from his throat, I feared he was throwing kimsolf 
into convulsions, and advised him to moderate his ardour. 

‘* Oh, never fear, sir,” said the honest fellow, laughing hysterically ; 
‘*it’s only hiccups. They does me good when I’m at work.” And 4 
a again at his own weakness in the most light-hearted manner 
possible. 

After about twenty minutes more of hard rowing, Capstan gave a 
signal to his companion, and they rested on their oars, the boat still 
sbooting along with the way they had given her. 

** We're close upon the ground now,’ said Tom. You see, sir, the 
water’s gettin’ more shallerer ; it’s where the rocks begins. There’s a 
shoal just hereaway where they ketches the prawns and lobsters. Hand 
in the oars, mate; we’ll just unship the rudder, Cap'n, and scull a bit. 
Here, you boy Jack, come aft, and lend a hand!” 

The word *scull” surprised me, but the mystery was presently ex- 
plained, by the boy seizing one of the oars, which he thrust over the 
stern of the boat, and began wriggling it right and left in the water, 
just as a cat wriggles its tail. It seems that this process, called ‘‘scull- 
ing,” imparts an onward movement to the vessel to which the invention 
is applied. It is avery useful discovery, and ought to be patented; if 
not, the French will be sure to get hold of it, and then they may cross 
the Channel any night they please, without the slightest fear of making 
a noise—if they can only hold their tongues. 

While the boy was sculling, Tom went into the bow of the boat, and 
his mate pulied out from beneath the place where he sat several stron 
lines and hooks—not near so thick and large, however, as they had 
ag me reason to expect—and began to bait them with the mackarels’ 
tails. 

** Hold hard, Jack,” exclaimed Capstan, after he had attentively sur- 
veyed the water for a few minutes, ‘‘ we’re close upon his harnt now. 
There you keep her steady, that’s all. Just step this way, sir; take 
care of that thawt; keep off from the side, sir: lend a harm, mate— 
that you, sir; there you are.” 

It sno slight stroke of seamanship, I can asssure any landsman, to 
pass “safely from the stern-sheets to the bow of a boat when she is in 
motion. lt requires an extremely nice eye, the foot of a cragsman, and 
the nerve of a chamois-hunter ; without these requisites, few can do it 
properly. The stupid mate nearly threw me off my balance by his in- 
terference, but, in spite of his officiousness, I reached the spot where 
Capstan stood. 

** Do you see him?” said I, eargerly, for the glow of anticipative com- 
bat was kindling in my veins; ‘do you see him ?” 

**Not ezackly, sir,” replied Tom, peering over the gunhole, as the 
edge of a boat is called. ‘* What was that? I’m blest if I don’t think 
I see his tail just there, up among them seaweeds. There he goos— 
right into his hole under that ’ere rock.’’ 

I looked anxiously in the direction in which Capstan pointed, but, 
though I am tolerably sharp-sighted, I failed to discover any traces of 
the creature, and I expressed myself to that effect. 

“Ah, sir, they’re uncommon swift is congers,’’ was Tom’s reply, 
‘unless you happens to be used to’em, it’s not easy even to say you 
see em when they hides themselves like this’n.” 

** You are sure he isin his hole, Tom ?” said I. 

‘*Sure onit, sir,” he answered, unhesitatingly. 

‘** How will you get him out? Poke him up, hey, and then make him 
eat the bait, is that it ?” 

“‘ If we know’d where to poke him, cap’n, that might arnser, but 
congers is werry sly creturs, werry sly indeed they is. He’s a watchin’ 
on us now at this blessed minnit I'll be bound, with that there one eye 
of his. We must inweagle him, that’s what we must do. Hand the 
cap’n a line, mate. Now, sir, you just turn one end on’t round this ’ere 
tholepin to make all fast, and drop the line into the water, keeping a 
few coils in your left hand to play him with after he’s taken the bait— 
but when once you has him, whatever you do, don’t let go.” 

I followed his directions, and, fixing my eyes attentively on the rocks, 
waited for the appearance of the conger. ‘Tom and his mate also low- 
ered their lines, and there we sat, three determined men as ever spliced 
the mainbrace. 

Fishing is a very pleasant thing, when you have plenty of sport, but 
when you haven’t, I am free to confess that I think it rather slow. For 
upwards of half an hour we remained silent and motionless, except a 
little bobbing up and down to make the bait appear lively, but though 
I managed my part of the business admirably, the conger never stirred. 

* Perhaps he has had his supper,” I suggested, ‘and isn’t hun- 

ry!” 

Tom put his left hand horizontally above his eyes, and had what he 
called ** a bright look-out to the west’ard.” 

‘*No,sir,” he said, after a pause; ‘‘ that ‘ere conger’s supper’s not 
yet cooked; they never eats nothin’ much afore sun down; it wants a 
good bit of that yet.” 

‘* How long will he be, do you think, before he comes out?” I in- 
quired, for was beginning to get a little tired of doing nothing. 

“‘ That’s altogether onsartin’, sir, it depends on his temper; they’ve 
a deal of temper has congers. I’ve watched ’em myself for eight and 
forty hours of a stretch, and never see nothin’ st all, tho’ I know’d they 
was there as true as I knows that this’n a list’nin’ to what we're sayin’ 
now.” 

*’ve sot longer nor that,” observed the yellow-headed mate, “« and 
never caught nothin’ but the roomatticks.”’ 

‘At that rate,” said I, ** we shall go back no wiser than we set out.” 

Tom answered, with a singular kind of smile. 

‘*Oh yes, Cap’n, somethin’s auleys to be larnt, whatsomnever one 
doos. Isee summotastirrin’ them weeds agen; did’nt you, mate? 
Keep the boat offa bit, boy, to the edge of that’ere rock. Rise your 
line a little Cap’n. Now lower himagen. Steady.” 

But while he was offering me this unnecessary advice, I took a course 
of my own. The conger, I was assured, was hidden somewhere in the 
rocks. Nowif the brute was obstinate, and wouldn’t come out to eat, 
the only way was to make him. It was useless offering him a macker- 
el’s tail for supper if he hadn’t any appetite. «‘*I’ll tickle it for him,”’ 
thought I; and while Capstan’s head was turned to give some direc- 
tions about the boat, I raised the bait to the surface of the water, tore 
it off, and quickly sunk my line, which was heavily leaded, amongst the 
rocks, where I jerked it about in every direction, feeling pretty con- 
fident that I should get hold of him that way, if he was to be had at all. 
Nor was my expectation disappointed. I had not flourished my arm 
half adozen times before I felt a sudden tug. 

“JT have him!” LTexclaimed. “Now then!” 
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Capstan’s instructions not to let go, aud 
hands, I pulled away with all my might. “ t ‘ 
Loried, after struggling for some time, now slackening & little, and 
then making “ taut,” as { had been advised. ** He’s a tremendous fel- 
low! Ishall hardly be able to haul him on board.” 

«+ Let me keep him steady for you, whiie you take 
Tom, whose glee at my success was quite irrepressible. 
genial feeling was shared by every one in the boat. 

“No!” 1 replied, resolutely; ** what my right hand has struck, my 
right hand shall bring captive to my feet. Stand by with the boat- | 
hook, if you like, and poke out his other eye when I get him out of the 
water. Now for it.” And, bending all my muscles to the effort, I set 
one knee on the gunhole of the boat, and strove with might aud main to 
drag the monster from his den. 

A moment more and I should have been successful, for, as Capstan 
told me afterwards, the brute was all but vanquished, when, unfortu- 
nately, the line, incapable of sustaining the two-fold strain, snapped 
right in two; and, such was the violence of the recoil, that, before I 
could recover my equilibrium, I was plunged backwards, head over 
heels, into the ocean! I have only an indistinct recollection of what 
followed. There was a rush of waters all around me, lights danced 
in my eyes, strange noises filled my ears, and the sole sense of conscious- 
ness which, I think, I possessed, was the dread, not so much of being 
drowned, as of being devoured by my infuriated antagonist. Nor was 
this fear an unfounded one, for as I was rising to the surface | felt fa 
smart stroke on my collar-bone, accompanied by a grating noise—the 
conger’s triple row of teeth, no doubt, endeavouring to tear me; and 
after that I remember nothing till I found myself lying on my back in 
the bottom of the boat, and Tom Capstan, looking as pale as a sheet, 
trying to pour some brandy down my throat. 

«Jt was lucky for you, sir,” he said, as soon as I was a little reco; 
vered, ‘that I had the boat-hook handy, and caught you by the col 
or you might have gone down agen, and got ‘tangled among the 

eeds.”” 
as Did you see the—the—the serp—the hippop—the boa—the conger 
I mean—did you see him come out at me?”’ I gaspingly inquired. 

“See him, sir! ah, 1 think we did, too—didn’t us, mate?” asked 
Capstan. 

‘*T sban’t never see sich another,” responded the yellow-headed one. 

‘J think,” said I, *‘that he couldn’t have given me so much trouble 
if he hadn’t—somehow —twisted his tail round the trunks of some of the 
—the submarine trees that grow down there.”’ 

“ Summut of thatsort, sir," replied Canatan. ‘I’m sure you couldn't 
have hooked him firmer if you'd got hold of the very rocks theirselves 
But bless me, Cap'n, you're oncommon wet—and the sky’s changing. 
shouldn’t wonder if we was to have some dirty weather if we don’t mak 
haste back.” 

This remark put us all on the qui vive, and the men set to work in 
good earnest to reach the shore, which, after an hour’s hard pulling 
they accomplished, not, however, before the sea had made a victim— 
after its usual fashion—of the indomitable Jolly Green.—/Vew Month- 
ly Magazine. 
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THE BURNING OF THE “AMAZON,” STEAMER. 


Annexed are some few particulars of this fearful event, of which a 
notice was given in our columns last week. 


Of the causes which led to this terrible catastrophe nothing is yet 
known with certainty, but they will, no doubt, form the subject of im- 
mediate inquiry by the directors of the company. The only conjecture 
that can at present be hazarded is that which connects with the out- 
break of the fire the heated state of the bearings. All new ships suffer 
more or less in the same way until their engines get into working 
trim, and, as will be seen from the subjoined narratives, the Amazon 
was twice stopped in her course from this very cause. The gale of 
wind which was blowing. the heavy sea, and the full pressure of steam, 
all tended to increase the danger likely thus to arise, and the point at 
which the flames were first seen certainly appears to prove that they 
originated in the engine-room. Some of the survivors will probably 
be able to give important evidence on this point. 

The loss of life, the swamping of the boats, and all the other horrors 
of this afflicting event are too easily accounted for. The position of 
the fire rendered it impossible to get at the engines, in order to stop 

them. When the ship’s head was to windward the flames swept the 
afterdecks, where the passengers chiefly were. Before the wind, she 
was going at a tremendous speed, and it is marvellous how any of the 
boats were launched under such circumstances and in such a sea. The 
escape of the little dingy is no doubt due to the calmness and intrepid- 
ity of young Mr. Vincent, who, though a mere boy in years, proved 
himself a thorough man and sailor on the occasion. "He not only guid- 
ed his small boat in safety till he joined the life-boat, but there he took 
immediate command as superior officer, and did everything in his 
power to sustain the courage of the crew throughout that dreadful 
night. The following written statement has been laid by him before 
the directors of the company :— 

** The Amazon was at noon of the 3d of January, 1852, in lat. 49° 12’ 
N., and long. 4° 57’ W., from which time she steered W. by S. }8., till 

9 80 p. m. of the same day, when she was stopped to cool the bearings. 
At 11 20 p. m. she proceeded, still steering the same course, steaming 
about 84 knots per hour, wind and sea increasing from the windward. 
At 40 minutes a. m. on the 4th smoke was observed coming through 
the hatchway, on the foreside of the foremost funnel. immediately af- 
terwards the flames burst through. Thealarm was immediately given, 
and the captain and chief officer came on deck. The fire-hose and buckets 
of water were. brought to play on the fire, but that together with the 
attempt to stop the engine was ineffectual. The helm was put hard to 
starboard to put her before the wind, but it was some time before she 
payed off. The mail-boat, when lowered, was immediately swamped, 
with about 25 people in her, all of whom were lost. The pinnace, when 
lowered, sheered across the sea before the people in her could unhook 
the fore-tackle. They were thereby washed out, and the boat remain- 
ed hanging by the bow. 

Whiie clearing away the second cutter a sea struck her and raised 
her off the cranes and unhooked the bow-tackle. The fore-end imme- 
diately fell down, and the people in her, with the exception of two, who 
hung doubled over the thwarts, were precipitated into the sea and 
drowned. Sixteen men (including two passengers) succeeded in clear- 
ing away and lowering the life-boat on thestarboard side. They used 
every endeavour to save those in the water, but were swept past so ra- 
ar that their exertions were without avail. At about the same time 

(Mr. Vincent), with the chief steward, one passenger, and two seamen, 
got into and lowered the dingy, and were picked up by the life-boat 
about half an hour afterwards, when we immediately took the small 
boat in tow, and stood down for the ship, but the wind and sea increas- 
ing, and the dingy being upset, and ourselves being nearly swamped, 
we were obliged to let the small boat go, and keep the life-boat with 
her head to tne sea. Whilst lying-to a bark passed astern of us, and 
was accordingly hailed, and did, I believe, auswer, but did nothing of 
any kind to assist us, but stood down to leeward of the ship, hauled on 
& wind, and went away. There was now on our quarter a boat with 
five men in her (supposed to be the gig), but we could not from the 
severity of the weather render her any assistance. About half an hour 
afterwards we suddenly lost sight of her. About 4 pm. it rained 
heavily, wind shifted to northward, decreasing sea, confused, but going 
down ; put the boat about, and kept before'it. At 5 the magazine ex- 
Ploded, and about half an hour afterwards the funnels went over the 
side, soon after which the ship went down bodily. At noon we were 
picked up by the Marsden, of London, stood in for the coast of France, 
and afterwards (wind shifting to the southward) for Falmouth, and 
lastly for Plymouth, at which place we arrived on Monday, 11 p.m. 
485 N. lat. when picked up; 5 30 W. long., ditto. 

“To the Secretary R. M.S. P. Company, ‘* WinniaAmM VINCENT, 

Jan. 6, 1852.” 

The masts of the steamer went over before 4 o’clock in the morning, 
the foremast on the port and the mainmast on the starboard side. One 
poor fellow appeared at the jibboom end; the jib was cut loose, and 
was blowing away. Her mizenmast was still standing while she was 
in flames from stem to stern. About 5 o’clock, when the lifeboat was 
passing the ship in a leewardly direction, the gunpowder in her two 
Magazines aft exploded, and in about 20 minutes, the mizen havin 
gone by the board, she made a heavy lurch and went down, her funnels 
being red hot and still standing. 

Those in the boat now pulled before the sea and wind, thinking to 
— the French coast, which was, as they thought, the nearest. Mr. 
and thet ee eo being mounted on an oar, was their only sail, 
10 pa oat was kept dry by baling her with his boots. At half past 

unday morning they saw a brig, and taking down the jacket, 


Marsden, of 


12 o’clock, in lat. 48 5 N., long. 5 30 W., they boarded the ae 


London, Captain Evans, from Cardiff, with railway iron, for 
Carolina. _ ; 
Among the passengers will be perceived the name of Mr. Eliot War- 
burton, the well-known author, who was deputed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Junction Company to come to a friend)y understanding with 
the tribes of Indians who inhabit the Isthmus of Darien. It was also 
the iatention of Mr. Warburton to make himself perfectly acquainted 
with every part of these districts, and with whatever referred to their 
topography, climate, and resources—an intention that has been frus- 
trated by his untimely and dreadful death. 


The conduct of Mr. Vincent, the young midshipman, is deservedly 
spoken of in terms of the highest praise by oll the passengers, seamen, 
and enginemen, and to his courageous bearing and skilful management 
they attribute, under Providence, the security of their lives in an open 
boat, on a tempestuous sea, under such difficult circumstances. Tak- 
ing his place in the stern sheets, he, although the youngest on board, 
assumed the responsible charge of the boat, and continuing in a stand- 
ing posture nearly the whole of the time from leaving the wreck to 
joining the brig, he gave such directions to the men at the oars and 
to the coxswain as prevented the boat being engulfed by the heavy 
seas which were running, and ut the same time secured her proper 
progress in that course which they thought would have soonest led 
them to a place of refuge. 
The above extracts are from the Times. The Morning Chronicle of 
the 9th inst. conteined the following gratifying letter from Brest, dated 
the 5th. 

‘* Brest, Jan. 5.—The Dutch vessel, Gertruida, Captain Tunteler, 
entered the roads here to-day, with twenty-five shipwrecked persons, 
who escaped from a terrible catastrophe, of which it is a miracle that 
they are not the victims. The Royal Mail steam- packet Amazon, going 
to the West Indies, with a crew of about 120 men, and 70 passengers, 
caught fire at the entry to the Bay of Biscay, during the night of the 
3d of January, in consequence of the imprudence, it is believed, of a 
domestic, and after a very short time the vessel was nothing but a 
burning furnace. It appears that in the midst of the confusion occa- 
sioned by the efforts of the passengers to launch the ordinary boais 
(the two life-boats having been immediately burnt), a great number of 
these unfortunate people lost their lives. Nevertheless, seven boats 
were saved, and, it is believed, received the greatest portion of the pas- 
sengers; but of the seven, two only reached the Dutch ship which has 
arrived here. She picked up the first boat yesterday (Sunday, the 4th 
of January), at half-past six o’clock in the evening, and the second this 
morning at seven o’clock. It is unhappily to be feared that the captain 
and officers, who showed great though unavailing courage, have per- 
ished in the steamer when she blew up—for such was her fate, as an 
envoy of the French Government, who was going to California for the 
purpose of sending home accounts of the emigrants in that country, 
assures me. 

«In the presence of such a catastrophe, the British vice consul (in 
the absence of Sir Anthony Perrier, the consul, who is detained in Paris 
by his duties as a member of the International Sanitary Commission) 
lost no time in endeavouring to save the lives of those who, according 
to the accounts given by the passengers who have arrived here, were 
saved in the four or five other boats which escaped from the wreck, 
and which, from all appearance, must still be struggling against the 
waves. The maratime prefect was immediately applied to, and he at 
once agreed to give every assistance, and the Souffieur steamer, which 
was in the harbour, was immediately ordered out. Captain Cabaret, 
the worthy captain of the Souffleur, prepared for sea with a prompti- 
tude which does him great credit. He will, however, have great diffi- 
culty in discovering the precise position in which the melancholy acci- 
dent happened, for the information given by the crew and passengers 
rescued by the Gertruida is so vague and unsatisfactory that he must 
be guided a good deal by his own intelligence and circumstances. The 
Sovffleur, notwithstanding all the efforts made to dispatch her, was not 
able to leave the Goulet till nightfall ; but as there is moonlight, it may 
be able to be of efficient service, and the zeal of the captain is such as 
inspires great confidence. 

«The whole of the shipwrecked passengers and crew, who arrived 
by the Gertruida, have been brought ashore in boats, and a more mel- 
ancholy spectacle than they presented could not be pictured. Among 
them are two ladies and a child; and their sufferings may be conceived 
from the fact that, besides all the other horrors they have gone through, 
they were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, during nearly 
forty-eight hours, almost in a state of nudity ; for as the fire broke out 
after the passengers had retired for the night, and the raging element 
spread through the devoted ship with desolating rapidity, they had not 
time to save anything, or even to dress. Immediately on the news of 
their arrival here, several ladies hastened to send them the clothing 
they so much wanted. The family of Sir Anthony Perrier also hurried 
to the assistance of their distressed countrywomen, and with their or- 
dinary humanity, had the two ladies and their child removed to their 
house, where they are now receiving the care and attention which they 
so much require. One of the ladies—Mrs. Eleanor Roper Maclennan 
—is severely burnt, but not to the danger of her life. During the 
whole of the period between the alarm of fire and the time she left the 
ship she clung with maternal devotion to her child (a boy eighteen 
months’ old) and when so many others perished, contrived to save the 
lives of both. Her husband, who was in the employment of the Govern- 
ment at Demerara, was also on board. She is still ignorant of his 
death, believing that he has escaped in one of the other boats; but her 
companions in misfortune declare that they think he was blown up in 
the steamer when the magazine blew up. The other lady passenger, 
who has arrived here—Miss Anna Maria Smith—comes from Dublin, 
and, I understand, was on her way to Porto Rico, to join a family in 
which she was to be governess. The male passengers are all comfort- 
ably lodged at an hotel here, by directions of the Vice Consul. They 
are also completely destitute, both of money and clothing, but have been 
amply provided with shoes, hats, and wearing apparel, by the Vice- 
Consul, who has also secured means to convey them with the least pos- 
sible delay to Morlaix, where they will be shipped for England. 


The destruction of the 4mazon, following so quickly upon the strand- 
ing of the Demerara at Bristol will be seriously detrimental to the in- 
terests of the company, as two out of the five new ships are thus with- 
drawn, leaving only three—viz., the Oronoco, Magda/ena, and Parana 
“—with which to perform the direct mail service between Southampton 
and the Isthmus of Panama. Several of the old ships will now have to 
be retained on the main line till other vessels to replace the missing 
ships can be constructed, and in the meantime much inconvenience 
will be experienced by the disorganization into which the general mail 
service will necessarily be thrown by the non-employment of steamers 
of sufficient power and speed with which to maintain the chain of com- 
munication between this country and the West Indies, Central America, 
the Gulf of Mexico, Pacific, &c. We have no doubt the directors will 
make every effort to remedy this state of things without delay, buta 
considerable time will elap:e before so great a blow can be recovered, 
and the traffic will necessarily suffer to some extent by the competition 
of the New York route, which is found to be more speedy for the trans- 
mission of mails, passengers, and treasure from the Pacific and some 
other points, than can be provided by the old West India packets, which 
are, when compared with other ocean steamers, so deficient in speed. 

The West India Mail Company has been the most unfortunate of all 
the great steam packet associations in the loss of their steam ships. 
Since the establishment of the company in 1841 no less than eight of 
their fleet of steamers have been destroyed by casualties on the sea. 
We recapitulate their names—the Medina, wrecked on the 12th of May, 
1844, on a coral reef, near Turk’s Island ; the Jsis, on the 8th of October, 
1842, sunk off Bermuda, having previously struck ona reef; the Solway, 
wrecked off Corunna, on the 8th of April, 1848 ; the Z7'weed, on the 12th 
of February, 1847, on the Alacranes recks, Gulf of Mexico; the Forth, 
likewise lost on the same rocks on the 15th of January, 1849; the 
Acteon lost in 1844 in the Negrellos, near Carthagena; and the new 
steamer Demerara stranded in the river Avon, near Bristol not long 
since. The wrecks of the Zweed and Solwry were attended with 
peculiarity distressing circumstances, involving the loss of nearly 120 
lives, and in the case of the survivors of the Tweed with an extent of 
hardship and suffering which has rarely found a parailel in the records 
of disasters at sea. Thé catalogue is closed by the burning of the 4mazon 
on Sunday morning last, and by the harrowing occurrences which it 
has been our painful duty to recount in connexion with her destruction. 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 
The following important and melancholy extracts are from the 
Times ofthe 7th inst. T.ey refer to the arrival of the screw-steamer 








they hoisted handkerchiefs, fore and aft, for signals of distress; and at 


Harbinger, with later dates from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Our private correspondent at Cape Town writes on the 2d ult, :— 
“« Every successive steamer has left with worse intelligenee than the 
former. Unfortunately, the Harbinger will not prove an exception. 
The unfavourable news she takes home is soon told, in the following 
short summary of the events that have taken place since my bast :— 
** After the affair at Waterkloofan attempt was made to expel a number 
of the enemy who were supposed to be lurkingabout. This was met 
a desperate resistance, and s loss on our side unparalleled durin 
war. Lieut. Colonel. Fordyce, Lieuts. Carey and Gordon, of the 74th 
Highlanders, and Capt. Devenish, of the Levies, fell. The Colonel did 
not survive his wound more than 10 minutes. His last words were, 
‘* What will become of my poor regiment?” The whole colony deplores 
the loss of this noble officer. Addresses of condolence have been pre- 
sented to the officer incommand of the 74th. After this, the weather 
having become very severe, General Somerset withdrew his troops to 
the camp at the Blinkwater. 

‘The next movement is to be a combined one of the two divisions 
under General Somerset and Colonel Mackinnon, across the Kye, — 
Kreli, the Principal chief in Caffreland. The force is to consist of 
1,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry. They were to move this day from 
the Umwani ; their operations, it is expected, will oceupy @ month. 

** Small marauding parties still continue to do much mischief, but the 
enemy when met in this force by parties of colonists generally suffer 
severely.—At the Orange River things still remain unsettled. The 
assistant commissioners have proceeded there, and hopes are enter- 
tained that matters will be brought to a satisfactory conclusion.—* Up 
to the last dates from Natal everything was quiet. 

‘The draught ordinances for constituting a Varliament at the C 
have been received with great satisfaction. A large meeting was held 
this day, at which an humble address was adopted, to be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that the main principles of the constitution may 
not be altered, but carried into feffect without delay. Within half an 
hour upwards of 400 signatures were attached to it.—The colonial 
delegates, Sir A. Stockenstroem and Mr. Fairbairn, arrived in the 
Harbinger. They were received with the most marked demonstration 
of respect.—The alarm occasioned by reports that the coloured pop- 
ulation of the western districts were to rise against their employers, ig 
fast subsiding, the Ist of December—the day on which they were to 
break out—having passed off with the usual festivities, and nothing 
more, it being the anniversary of their emancipation.” 


(From the Graham’s Town Journal, Nov 15.)- 


An express arrived from Major-General Somerset’s camp yeotertay 
afternoon, bringing the mournful tidings of the deaths of two officers who 
were wounded when Colonel Fordyce fell, viz., Lieutenant Gordon, of 
the 74th, and Captain Devenish, of the Beaufort (West) Levy; also of 
Ensign Ricketts, of the 91st Regiment, who was wounded on that fatal 
ound about a month ago. Lieutenant Gordon was son of Sir William 
ordon, of Tobermory, Argyleshire. This severe loss in officers has 
not its precedent in any former war on this frontier. We have by this 
opyertunity received fuller particulars of the much lamented death of 
Lieutenant: Colonel Fordyce, who died as a soldier, while his memory is 
revered as such, and as a man and a citizen. His remains were inter- 
red at Post Retief, where several of the wounded soldiers, we regret to 
state, have died during the week. The command of the 74th Regiment 
now devolves upon Captain Monkland, as it will be remembered that 
the Major (who is brother of the Colonel) has gone to England on sick 
leave. By a painful coincidence of events, the Major sailed from Table 
Bay only the day before the Colonel was shot on the Kromme heights. 
The party which contained the perpetrators of his murder are said to 
be all Hottentots, a class who are about to receive British charity for 
their loyalty and devotion to the Government! Perhaps their apolo- 
gists may shift the argument, as they did from the settlers to the colo- 
nial Executive, and say that the semi-barbarians love the Queen, bu 
despise her armies, and hence shoot in cold blood her officers. * * * 

‘Lhe following diary of events at Waterkloof will be perused with in- 
terest : 

“‘Nov. 10.—In the early part of the past week preparations were 
made for attacking the haunts of the plunderers on the mountain. Two 
six-pounders had been brought from Beaufort, making up six in all, 
and, everything being arranged, the force was divided into three col-« 
umns under Colonels Fordyce and Michel, and the General. Poor For- 
dyce reached his ground first, and with his characteristic bravery de- 
termined on attacsing a number of the enemy who appeared on the 
heights above the Waterkloof. He had advanced nearly to the edge of 
the rocks and bash, and was about taking up a position, when a shot 
struck him in the breast, and he fell mortally wounded. The regiment 
having only partially received his orders, was for a moment in confu- 
sion, and the enemy sprang up and hurrahed exultingly, but, immedi- 
ately sheltering themselves behind the rocks, poured upon the unfortu- 
nate troops 2 deadly fire, killing and disabling not less than 14 officers 
and men. Lieutenant Carey was also mortally wounded, and Gordon, 
as brave an officer and as honest and warm-hearted a man as any in the 
service, was shot through both thighs, the bone of the right being shat- 
tered by the ball. A sergeant was dragged into the bush, but his com- 
rades had the melancholy consolation to find that he did not fall alive 
into the power of his enemies. All this lasted but a short time, and 
but little firing comparatively took place. The General, with the ad- 
vance of his column, reached the heights as the conflict was going on, 
and the report of this heavy misfortune cast a gloom over the whole. 
Nevertheless instant dispositions were made of all the various forces, 
to extricate the regiment from its perilous position. The guns were 
brought round to command the fastnesses of the enemy, and a mule 
waggon sent down for the wounded, who would otherwise require so 
many men as bearers that the remainder of the regiment would be un- 
able to cover their retreat. It is said that nearly thelast words of the 
colonel, who spoke but little, and with difficulty, were, ‘‘ Take care of 
my regiment.” Both men and officers feel his loss severely ; and at this 
juncture the loss the service has sustained isincalculable. The rest of 
the day was spent in firing shot andshells upon the enemy wherever he 
appeared; and, from the accuracy with which some of the shells burst, 
it seems impossible that they should not have taken effect. 

‘* The next day (Friday) the body of the Colone: and the wounded 
were sent to Post Retief under an escort of the 74th and Fingoes, the 
men of Gordon’s company to carry their own officer, the nature of whose 
wounds rendered the motion of a waggon, even on atolerably level road, 
insurportable. The guns were as before in play wherever they could 
be used, and one shell bursting beyond the shot intended had nearly 
fallen among the second division, who at the time were coming up 
behind the ridge of Fuller’s Hoek: fortunately no damage was done, 
and when the troops came out they extended over the plain, joined by 
the Fingoes and Levies, and a general engagement commenced. The 
enemy as usual gave way, only to come out again and annoy the retiring 
force. Some of them, however, paid for their hardihood. Three of 
them had entered a little:clump of bush, a shell was sent through, and 
they were never seen to come out. The rear was covered by the Euro- 
pean corps and a portion of the Kat River Levy, who sppeared to do 
their duty as well as the other forces engaged. I heard that they shot 
five Caffres and a Hottentot. Several of the enemy had crossed the 
plain, and entered the bush by the slip path, but they were driven out 
by the European corps and some others. The enemy fired right well, 
and with astonishing accuracy. An officer in a red coat was sitting 
among & number of Fingoes, taking aim for a long shot, and a ball, no 
doubt intended for him, as being the best mark, fell nearly at his feet. 
Three of the 91st were wounded, and one or two Fingoes, and Captain 
Devenish, of the Beaufort West Levy, daugerously hit by an expended 
ball in the head. The day was rainy and uncomfortable, and the night 
and next morning so severe that we were obliged to abandon our po- 
sition and return to camp. It is supposed the remaining force in the 
Waterkloof is chiefly Hottentots. _ 

‘By the way, I have observed in some letters in one of your last 
papers some exceedingly ungenerous remarks with regard to General 
Somerset—I hope unthinkingly admitted. People seem to think that 
a General can at one and the same time fight hand to hand with Hotten- 
tots and Caffres in a bush where no one can see his next man, and di- 
rect the movements of anarmy. Had your correspondent himself come 
to the ** wood crowned heights” to view the strife, he would have seen 
the veteran, not withstanding his years, up early and late, attending to. 
every want and directing every movement, riding to every part of the 
field where his presence was required, and never shrinking from expo- 
sure where it was his duty to be.” 

Division OrpeER. 
** Camp, Blinkwater, Nov. . 

“Tt is with the deepest regret that Major. General Somerset announ- 
ces to the division the death of Lieut. Colonel Fordyce, commanding 
the 74th Highlanders, Lieut. Col. Fordyce fell mortally wounded im 
action with the enemy on the morning of the 6th, and died on the field. 

«From the period of the 74th Highlanders having joined the Ist 
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— illed.—Mr. Dyer, mate of Viger ; Mr. Hall, mate of ditto. Wound- 
“ed.—C. Hancock, sergeant R.M.Ar., seriously; J Goulding, gunner, 
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division, their high state of discipline and efficiency at once showed to 
the Major-General the value of Lieut. Col. Fordyce as a commander 
of the highest order, and one of Her Majesty's ablest officers, and whom 
he now so deeply laments (while he traly sympathizes with the 74th 
in their irreparable loss) as an esteemed brother soldier. 

“The reports of the 74th Highlanders will be made to Captain Monk- 
land, the senior officer. Capt. Monkland being detained at Fort Beaufort 
from the effects of a severe accident, the command in the field will de- 


tain Patton. 
lis ipaansh) C. H. Brut, Lieut., Field Adj., 1st Division.” 





ATTACK ON AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADERS, 


An attack on the slave-traders of Lagos made on the 25th of Novem- 
ber last by the combined crews of a squadron of cruisers, which 
included the officers, seamen and marines of the Philome/, 8, Com. 
Forbes; the Harlequin, 12, Com. Wilmot; the Volcano, steam: vessels, 
Com. Coote; the -Viger, 14, screw-sloop, Com. Heath; and the Water- 
wich, 8, Com. Garduer ; the force consisted ~f 23 boats, with 260 officers 
and men, under the command of the senior officer, Commander F. G. 
Forbes, of the Philomel.—The King of Lagos, Corgioco by name, had 
forbidden the men-of-war boats from coming up the river to Lagos ; 
but previously Mr. Beecroft, the consul at Fernando Po, with the com- 

ers of the Harlequin and Waterwich, and Lieut. Patey, the com- 
mander of the Bloodhound steam-tender, had been received by the king 
with every demonstration of respect. They, however, failed in their 
object to engage the king, to premise on the part of himself and subjects, 
not to favour the slave trade. Mr. Beecroft determined on seeking 
another interview with the King, and in order to show his sable Ma- 
the hopelessness of any successful persistence in carrying on the 
uman traffic, arranged that the ao pm of the squadron should 
accompany him up the river under a flag of truce. 

‘Accordingly, “4 course over the bar having been surveyed, the 
Bloodhound steamer, with a white flag, and the following boats of the 

uadron, Mr. Beecroft, in Commander Wilmot’s gig starting 100 yards 
ahead, proceeded at daylight of the 25th of November towards the 
river :— 

Philomel.—Com. Forbes in the whaleboat ; Lieut. Williams in the 

nace, with 12-pounder cannonade, and with cutter and whaleboat.— 

‘arlequin.—Com. Wilmot in the gig; Lieut. Boughey in the pinnace, 
with cutter and two whaleboats.-—Volcano.—Com. Coote in whaleboat ; 
Lieut. Reeves in paddleboxboat; Lieut. Robinson in paddleboxboat, 
with cutter.—Wiger.—Com. Heath in the gig; Lieut. Dann in the pin- 
mace, with three cutters and whaleboat.— Waterwich.—Com. Gardner 
in whaleboat, Lieut. Graham in pinnace, with cutter and whaleboat. 

As the force crossed the bar, and about four miles distant from the 

t, a heavy fire of musketry was directed towards it. No notice, 
owever, was taken of this ineffectual show of opposition to the pro- 
gress of the boats, and the flags of truce were ew flying. When 
within about a mile and a half of the town the Bloodhound grounded ; 
and, as she could not be got off, the boats formed line and proceed- 
ed up the river, and kept on, with the flag of truce flying, until they 
received a heavy fire from some guns and musketry on shore. The 
fire was harmless on account of the distance ; but now the boats opened 
their fire with shrapnel! shells and round shot, the Viger at the same 
time throwing a shell or two on the point near the mouth of the 
river. After exchanging a continuous fire for nearly an hour with 
a beach lined for more than a mile with bodies of men, the boats 
dashed at the shore and effected a landing simultaneously at one spot, 
and then, leaving a sufficient guard at the boats, about 160 officers and 
men fought their way intothe town. They were met, however, with 
most determined resistance on the part of the natives, who disputed 
every inch of the narrow streets intersecting each other, and when beat 
out of one street ran round by the backways and showed front again 
at the end of the other streets. After some gallant fighting in this way 
against on increasing enemy, who amounted to at least 5,000, and 
having two officers killed and six men wounded, Capt. Forbes fired the 
houses in the neighbourhood and retreated in good order, and, having 
re-embarked, proceeded to the Bloodhound, got her afloat the same 
ight, and the next morning re-crossed the bar; the force having sus- 
ed the following loss—comparatively small when the number of the 
enemy is taken into account, and when it is considered that, in addition 
to their force of half-a-dozen large guns, and as many swivels, which 
Were constantly served, almost every house was a fortification :— 


R.M.A., dargerously ; U. Collett, bombardier, R M.A., severely ; W. 





Hall, seaman, severely; J. M’Carthy, seaman, severely ; R. Gomett, 
seaman, severely ; J. Todhunter, A.B., of Niger, severely ; a quarter- 
master of the Philomel ; two men of the Volcano, severely. In addition 
to the above, others received hurts from spent balls. 

The Viger took the wounded to Sierra Leone, and proceeded in 
search of the commodore, and it was understood that Commodore Bruce 
had proceeded to Lagos to organize such a force as would compel the 
King of Lagos to submission ; the Harlequin, in the meantime, by her 
presence off the coast, preventing the King of Lagos from forming any 
new expedition against the missionary establishment at Badagry. 


__ eo 
INDIA. 


The following summary of intelligence is taken from the Bombay 
Times of Dec. 3 :— 

The expedition from Culcutta, to enforce apology and reparation 
from the Burmese, left on the 19th ult., and consisted of H. M. S. For, 
42, and Serpent, 12, with the Hon. Company’s war steamers Tenasse- 
vim and Proserpine, the whole under the command of Commodore Lam- 
bert,R.N. The first efforts to obtain the reparation sought for will 
probably be made at Rangoon, and should our demands not be instantly 
complied with, the place will be held in pledge until they are satisfied. 
Captain Lewis, the master of the merchant ship Champion, the latest 
British victim of Burmese insolence and extortion, accompanies the ex- 

tion as a witness, it is presumed, to prove the validity of the claims 

be presented and enforced. Lieut. Latter, of the 67th regiment 

Bengal Native Infantry, an accomplished Burmese scholar, and Mr. 

Edwardes, of the Civil Service, formerly attached to the Embassy at 
Ava, go as interpreters. 

The military expedition, which left Peshawur under the command of 
Sir Colin Compbell on the 25th of October last, to take the field aguinst 
the Affreedis and the Momund tribes beyond the noth-west frontier, 
has had a little to do in the way of fighting. After taking posses- 
sion of Mitchnee with little or no resistance from the people, and burn- 
ing the stores of grain, destroying the surrounding villages, and 
throwing everything they could lay their hands on into the river, the 
force encamped at a place called Dubb, awaiting the construction of a 
fort now in progress, intended to receive a body of troops and to form 
alink in a line of posts commanding important points on the frontier. 
A detachment of the force is statione! at a place called Muthee, to keep 
the hill men of that neighbourhood in check. Up to the date of the 
latest accounts received from Sir Colin’s camp, not a single casualty 
had occurred on our side from the fire of the enemy, and they had lat- 
terly been rendered more chary than ever of approaching our camp, 
by falling into an ambuscade, which severely punished their temerity. 
The latest tidings received are to the 14th ult., and it stated that the 
fort is progressing very slowly, the sandy nature of the soil being much 
against the building. The Momunds had assembled under the chief of 
Lallpoora to consult as to ulterior measures, and seem to have been 
greatly perplexed by the determination we have manifested of estab- 

4c in their country. It is believed that Saadut Khan, 
the chief in question, has hitherto held aloof from the doings of his 
eastern clansmen, and that he will not now commit himself to support 
them. A reinforcement of 45 men from each of the regiments at Pesh- 
awur left that station on the 13th ult. to join the forces under Sir Co- 
lin Campbell —The Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief 
at ew left ee The former is on his way back to Caleutta, and 
r is proceeding in the i irection, tow: th- 
western frontier g opposite direction, towards the north 
y the last accounts from Cabul, information has been received that 
the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan is still alive, but in a very precarious 
state. The preparations for a struggle between the Dost’s son, Goolam 
Hyder, and his brother Sultan Mahomed still kept the country in a 
Silay of the tinder ey and alarm, and many of the more 
indoo bankers and m di , igh- 
bouring districts under British rule. oe te age 

Maharajah Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, is reported to be 
in a dying state. He is said to be suffering greatly trom dropsy, 
and in all probability will not long survive this attack. The wily 
old chief, well knowing the dangers to be expected to the country 
over which he rules from the prewature disclosure of his death, has 
determined on establishing a lithographic press at Jamoo for the pur- 





We regret to have to notice that farther disturbances have occurred 
here among the Mahomedans and Parsees in the nativetown. On the 
221 and 23d ult. serious riots took place, during which a number of 
ersons of both sects were severely injured by missiles thrown at them. 
ne of them, a Parsee, has since died The troops had to be called out 
tothe assistance of the police, and 100 men of one of the native regi- 
ments have been stationed in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’s meeting-house 
ever since these latter disturbances commenced. A body of the Poona 
Irregular Horse has been ordered down immediately from Seroor, and 
will be found of great service in preserving order in the town. Mobs 
always dread coming in collision with a mounted force. A few days 
ago @ meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Lumsden, Secretary 
to Government in the General and Judiciary Departments, at which 
the principal men of the Mahomedan and Parsee communities met 
together in the presence of the Chief Justice (Sir Erskine Perry,) Mr. 
Lumsden, and several other European gentlemen, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to effect a reconcilition between the two sects. The Ca- 
zee (High Priest of the Mahomedans) having intimated that if the Par- 
see editor of the Goozerattee newspaper in which the memoir and 
portrait of Mahomed was published, which had led to the feud between 
these parties, would offer an explanation or apology for having caused 
the publication, the Mahomedans would be satisfied, and live in peace 
for the future with their fellow-townsmen, the Parsees—this was 
agreed to, and the editor yt | made the amende sought for, in the 
presence of the assembled heads of both castes, they now seem re- 
conciled to each other, and there has been no exhibition of a feeling 
of animosity on the part of either sect ever since. 

The Friend of India, on the authority of a Llama lately arrived at 
Sikhim from Lassa, states that the Emperor of China has just abdicated 
his throne, having resigned it in favour of the usurper Tien Teh.— 
The Right Reverend John Harding, Lord Bishop of Bombay, arrived 
here by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamer -dchil/es on 
the 25th ult., and was formally installed in the Cathedral on Sunday 
last, in the presence of one of tie largest congregations ever assembled 
there.—The Calcutta commercial report is unfavourable both as to 
produce and imports. Money is scarce and the market a Freights 
are low beyond precedent, the current rate for sugar to London being 
only £1 2s. ; 


THE WHIG MINISTERIAL CRISIS—MORE IMPORTANT 
REVELATIONS. 

We are again in a position to make some further important revela- 
lations, respecting the circumstances under which Lord Palmerston was 
dismissed from the office of Foreign Secretary; and these, it will be 
seen, when we have laid them before the public, place the conduct of 
the Premier in a far more unfavourable light than that in which it nas 
already been exhibited. 

Suppose we put a question or two to the Noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, with the view of eliciting one or two astounding facts. 
Can it then be true—for the thing would seem incredible—that Lord 
John Russell, immediately after informing Lord Palmerston that he 
could not, in consequence of his ‘* want of judgment and discretion,” 
be permitted any longer to hold the seals of the Foreign-office—ean it 
be true that, in the plennitude of his anxiety to disarm the future hos- 
tility of the Noble Viscount, he actually offered to appoint him to an- 
other important post, and immediately toraise himto the Peerage? This, 
we repeat, seems so startling, so incredible, that we put it in the form 
of aquery. And canit also be true that in refusing either and both 
the proffered honours, Lord Palmerston wrote a letter to Lord John 
Russell, so instinct with scorn and indignation, that it must have 
blanehed the cheek of the Premier when he read it? And, further, did 
Lord Palmerston in that letter, which will be laid before Parliament 
immediately on its reassembling, boldly and broadly taunt the Premier 
with the inconsistency of his conduct in making such an offer—adding, 
with a crushing weight of logic, that if he had been guilty of ‘‘such a 
want of judgment and discretion,” as Lord John had charged him with, 
he must be altogether unfit to fill any other post of importance. Is, we 
repeat, all this true? It seems so incredible that it is with difficulty 
we can bring ourselves to believe it; and yet it comes to us in a shape 
so unquestionable, that we cannot withhold our credence from it. 

We stated some days since, that Lord John Russell, in announcing 
that Lord Palmerston had resigned his situation as Foreign Secretary, 
did not give kis eight colleagues, who were present, the slightest idea 
of the reasons why Lord Palmerston had come to the resolution of 
ceasing to be a member of the Whig Cabinet. We are now in a posi- 
tion to add, that this does not unfold, to its full extent, the disingenu- 
ousness, to call it by no harsher name, of which the Premier was guilty 
on that occasion. We challenge any of the Ministerial organs to deny 
the fact, that Lord John Russell left the impression on every member of 
his Cabine tpresent on the occasion, that the retirement of Lord Palmer- 
ston was purely spontaneous. We ask those Noble Lords and Right 





Hon. Gentlemen who composed that Council of nine, out of a Cabinet 


consisting of tifteen members—we ask them whether the very words 
which the Noble Lord used on the occasion were not these :—‘‘ I have 
now to make the announcement that Lord Palmerston has withdrawn 
from the office of Foreign Secretary, and that Lord Granville has agreed 
totake his place?” Did not, we further ask, the countenance of every 
Cabinet Minister present indicate an utter amazement, mingled with an 
expression of disappointment or regret, when the announcement was 
made? It was, we happen to know, to the circumstance of their being 
so overwhelmed with surprise, that they scarcely knew where they 
were or what they were doing, that the fact is to be attributed, that not 
one of them thought of asking a single question of the Premier relative 
to the circumstances under which the ‘‘ withdrawal” had occurred, 
when he simply proposed that Lord Palmerston’s resignation be accept- 
ed, and Lord Granville’s appointment be approved of. 

Then, again, did not Lord John Russell, immediately on the Cabinet 
Council breaking up, hurry down to Windsor and inform her Majesty 
that Lord Palmerston’s resignation had been accepted at the Cabinet 
Council held that afternoon, without giving his Sovereign the slightest 
idea of the circumstances under which the concurrence of the Cabinet 
to that resignation had been obtained ? 

And now a word or two as to the influences which have operated on 
Lord John Russell in the deliberate sacrifice he has made of Lord Pal 
merston. We affirm, in the most confident manner, that the prime 
mover in the matter has been Prince Schwartzenberg, in whose person 
the entire Government of Austria iscentered. It was he who, for sev- 
eral months, refused to send any Austrian Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James's, assigning as the reason, when asked for it, that Lord 
Palmerston was still at the head of Foreign affairs. And it was he 
who refused to receive Lord Westmoreland, our Ambassador at Vienna, 
still assigning as the sole reason that Lord Palmerston was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Russia is also implicated in the cabals against 
Lord Palmerston; but her interference, in opposition to the Noble 
Lord, has not been so open and above board as that of Austria.— 
Still it was made sufficiently apparent to those who pay attention to 
the movements of the diplomatic world, from the fact that, though 
Baron Brunow did not pay a single visit te Lord Palmerston since 
his return, two months previously, from St. Petersburg, the Noble 
Lord had no sooner been ejected from Downing-street, than the Rus- 
sian Ambassador found his way to the Foreign-office, to pay his re- 
spects to Lord Granville. Lord John Russell, therefore, has but be 
come the instrument of giving effect to the intrigues of Prince Schwartz- 
enberg and his continental co-conspirators. Lord Palmerston has thus 
been sacrificed to the absolute Courts, end the party by whom the 
disgraceful transaction has been manage is no other than Lord John 
Russell.—Pudlic Advertiser, 91h inst. 


ed 


LORD PALMERSTON’S RESIGNATION. 


Before the Cabinet differences respecting the Finsbury-Kossuth affair 
had been arranged with his colleagues and in higher quarters by Lord 
Palmerston, Count Walewski called on the noble ex-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and communicated to him the fact of the coup d'etat 
which had been accomplished by the Prince President, together with 
the reasons by which Louis Napoleon considered himself compelled to 
take the steps which he had adopted. Lord Palmerston on that occa- 
sion, as the result of the interview, approved of the course adopted by 
the French President, considering that the reasons assigned for it by 
Coust Walewski were sufficient to justify it. 

These facts having been made kngwn to Lord John Russell, the Pre- 
mier sent a written remonstrance to Lord Palmerston, complaining that 
the Foreign Secretary had taken a step so important as that of an ap- 
proval of the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, without consulting bis col 
leagues, whom he had thus committed to it 

The reply of Lord Palmerston to this written remonstrance was, that 
his interview with Count Walewski had been a private conversation, 
and that neitheritsterms no- the result committed the Government to 
any particular course of action, and that the British Executive might, 





pose of promptly contradicting such reports. 


if it pleased, go to war with France even then, without violating any 


officiel pledge given by him—that Count Walewski had proved to him, 
by unqtestionable documents, that Louis Napoleon would have been 
arrested in a few days by the opposite party in the Assembly (who had 
prepared their coup d'état), and would have been shut up in Vincen- 
nes, had he not struck the first blow—which he had thus been com- 
pelled to strike. Thus far Lord Palmerston approved of the course 
adopted by the President; but, he urged, he had not then been made 
acquainted with the arrests, the fighting, and the other circumstances 
which had immediately followed the new state of affairs, and, therefore, 
he did not think it necessary to consult formally his colleagues as to 
circumstances which had only been initiated. Moreover, he did not 
consider it necessary for a Secretary of State—the acknowledged head 
of a department, to consult his colleagues us to every transaction which 
came properly and positively under his administration. 

This reply of the Premier Lord Palmerston considered would be 
thoroughly satisfactory, and he rather expected the amende honorable ; 
but to his amazement he received a demand for the transmission of his 
seals of office to the First Minister of the Crown. 

On Monday, the 22nd ultimo, the Cabinet met. The members of the 
Administration were, up to that time, perfectly ignorant of the above- 
mentioned occurrences; and it was then they were first informed of the 
fact that Lord Palmerston was no longer in office. As his dismissal was 
& fait accompli, there of course was not any opportunity for discussion, 
or for an attempt at reconciliation. After the council, the Premier 
preceeded to Windsor Castle, and communicated the fact of the noble 
lord's dismissal. We leave vhe public to judge with what feelings the 
announcement was received. 

Four letters were subsequently addressed to Lord Palmerston by 
four of his recent colleagues. Three of these were from parties who 
had been considered to be inimical to the general policy of the noble 
viscount ; therefore, whether or not they were passing acts of courtesy, 
the more called for because they were the less to be expected on 
ordinary grounds, we submit to public opinion. All the facts are now 
before our readers.—London Morning Herald, 6th inst. 





A Banquet AT THe TuILertes.—The banquet given by the 
President of the Republic to the delegates of the department and the 
veteran officers of the Imperial armies took place yesterday at the Pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, in the Great Hall of the Marshals. The ancient 
abode of the Kings of France, so long unaccustomed to the sounds of 
joy ur festivity, so long cold, comfortless, and damp, presented about 
nightfall the animated and brilliant aspect its facades and its court 
were wont to wear during some of the best days of Royalty. By those 
who are connoisseurs in such matters, it is admitted that seldom were 
the illuminations of the Palace arranged with so much taste. On the 
side which runs | page > to the Rue de Rivoli pyramidal stands covered 
with lamps stood on each side of the three arcades leading to the Place 
du Carrousel, and inthe court of the Polace. The same brilliant dis- 
play was seen at the grand entrance leading to the gardens, and the ar- 
cades which open on the quay at the other extremity of the Palace. 
Four larger stands were placed at the foot of the triumphal arch of the 
Carrousel, and the red lights threw out in strong contrast with the 
clear sky the severe profile of the arch itself and the bronze horses on 
its summit. Within the high railing of the court eight etagéres, cover- 
ed with lamps, gleamed in the distance. On the left, in the direction of 
the stables, and on the right, in that of the é¢at-major of the army of 
Paris, extended cordons of lights. As to the grand facade itself, it was 
one mass of brilliancy. Numerous and lofty stands adorned the lower 
part, and threw out their light on the walls, which was reflected back 
again fromthe windows. The lustres and chandeliers of the banquet- 
hall and the other saloons in the Palace shone brilliantly through the 
casements of the first story ; and lines of lamps marked all the ar- 
chitectural varieties of the central pavilion. 

This spectacle, to which the people of Paris has been so long unac- 
customed, attracted to the Place du Carrousel a considerable number 
of spectators, notwithstanding the intense cold. Through the countless 
lights were seen flashing the arms of the soldiers who bivouacked in the 
Court of the Tuileries ; and this feature in the scene gave additional 
animation to the appearance of the Royal abode, which the revolution 
of February had tried in vain to convert into an hospital of Invalides, 
and which, since the time when the two great artists, Philibert Del- 
orme and Piérre Lescol, erected it by order of Catherine de Medicis, has 
been so closely connected with all the grandeur, the glory, and the 
misfortunes of the Sovereigns of France. 

It appears that within the walls all answered fully to the external 
appearance. The dinner is said to have been of the best, and there is 
no reason to doubt the fact. A great deal is also said of the fervour 
of the guusts towards their host, and that so warmly was this expressed 
that it was thought they would not quit the spot tilla late hour. The 
delegates retired at half-past 10 o’clock, and the President was the last 
to leave, which he did at 11, when he returned to the less gorgeous 
mansion which he still occupies, but only for a short time.— Paris Jet- 
ter, Jan. 6. 





Ad 

Ayes anv Nors.—Apropos of the ‘‘ national” vote on the plebiscite, 
and the authority which it is alleged to give M. Bonaparte to frame a 
new constitution, a comparison has been made of the votes which have 
been given by the French people in reply to all tne appeals which have 
been made to them by the successive usurpations since 1793. They are 
placed in a table thus— 

Yes. No. 
1,801,918 11,610 
1,107.367 49,977 
8,012,569 1,662 
8,568,335 8,874 


Constitution of 1793.....seeeeeeeeeeees 
Constitution of the year III..........+. 
Constitution of the year VIII........... 
Senatus Consultus of the year X........ 
Senatus Consultus of the year XII...... 8,572,329 2,569 
Additional clauses.......sseeeeseess +++ 1,800,000 4,206 
Plébiscite of 1851 (about).........++--- 7,500,000 650,000 
The sycophants of the powers that be deduce from these numbers, 
that no constitution has ever been consecrated by a number of votes 
approaching that in favour of the one which Louis Napoieon is about to 
bring forth. They omit to remark, that the negative votes against the 
man and his acts are enormously above that of any former minority. 





Tue SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH IN Dancer.—During the heavy gale 
from the north on Saturday night and Sunday morning (the 3rd and 4th 
inst.) a large Russian schooner, cilled the Robert, M. Lange master, 
bound to Cadiz from Shields, in endeavouring to beat down Channel, 
was obliged to bring up. The gale increased in severity, and eventu- 
ally the vessel drifted, when her anchor got hold of what the captain 
believes to have been the submarine telegraph. She then held on for 
some time, but her chain not having the strength of the electric cable, 
she lost her anchor and mooring, and went again drifting. The master 
succeeded in getting her into the Downs, and receiving assistance from 
the boatmen, she was brought to a secure anchorage. There does not, 
however, appear to have been any interruption in working the tele- 
graph. A few days, however, will suffice to show whether the outer 
casing has been so far damaged as to admit the water to the wires, which 
would seriously influence them. 





Anti-Pusryires.—The nomination by the Marchioness of Bath of 
Mr. Bennett, recently incumbent of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to the 
vicarage of Frome, has called forth a strong remonstrance from the cler- 
gy and laity there, the strongest objections being entertained by them 
to the peculiar doctrines held by that gentleman. An address has been 
presented to the Marchioness on the subject, in which the objections 
of the parishioners are set forth at length. The Marchioness has re- 
turned the fo!lowing reply :—‘* Longleat, Jan. 3.— Rev. Sir,—I have 
received with sincere regret a communication signed by yourself and 
others, relating to the appointment of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett to 
the vicarage of Frome, in my gift. In reply, I beg to inform you that 
the appointment is already made, and cannot be revoked.—I remain, 
Kev. Sir, yours faithfully, H. Baru. The Rev. W. Calvert Vicarege, 
Frome.” 





Tue Jnws.—A remarkable conflict is going on at present among the 
Jews in London, between the opposite principles of superstition and 
infidelity—between Rabbinism and Rationalism—the traditions of men 
and the philosophy of men. Some are endeavouring to adapt the old 
maxims of Judaism to the standard of modern civilisation. \ any are 
diligently studying the Old Testament Scriptures, with a view to the 
connexion of their religious system, and the improvement of their syn- 
agogue worship. Their religi us teachers seem alive to the importance 
of imparting 2 more spiritual character to their public services; and 
seek to base their instructions upon the written Word of Ged, and to 
build up their Jewish hearers in their ancient faith by ® continual re- 
ference to the Old Testament Scriptures. They re, moreover, pub- 
lishing the Scriptures with an English translation of their own, which 





professes to rectify the errors of our authorised version.— Watchman. 
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ASTOR-PLACHS ITALIAN OPERA—MONDAY, FEB. 2. 
MARIA DI ROHAN. 
SIGNORINA STEFFANONE. SIGNOR SALVI. 
Great Reduction of Prices. 

SOFAS, DRESS-BOXES, AND PARQUETTE—FIFTY CENTS. 
No extra-charge for securzd seats, 
AMPHITHEATRE—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
RecuLaR OPERA Nicuts—Monpay, Wepnespay, Fatpay, AND SaTORDAY. 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 4rn, WILL BE PERFORMED 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR SALVI AS 
ROBERT, 

Box office is open daily from 9 to 4 o'clock, where seats can be sex ured. 
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NEW “ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 
COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A NEW WORLD. 
Subscribers are reminded that a full description of this engraving, (done in the 
highest style by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, after Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture,) 
was published in the Albion of the 3d inst. The plate is now ready for delivery 
at the office, or will be forwarded on payment of the current year’s Subscription, 





~ pirntH.—On Friday, the 23d inst., Mrs. Henry G. Chadwick, of a son. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 L-4 a 110 H. 
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All sorts of communications received by the mail steamer of the 10th 
inst. go to prove that the British Cabinet is in a state of utter despair, 
and that the thread by which it holds office may be snapped at any mo- 
ment. Lord Palmerston’s dismissal has, it seems, breught matters to 
acrisis; and the manner in which the dismissal was planned and 
brought about still gives rise to much speculation. We commend to 
notice two short articles hereon, which will be found above—one from 
the London Hera/d detailing the particulars of the occurrence, for the 
absolute truth of which it distinctly vouches—the other from the .4d- 
vertiser, repeating the current rumour that Lord Palmerston has been 
sacrificed as a peace offering to the atsolutist powers of the Continent, 
and coupling with it the incredible statement that Lord Jobn Russell 
offered the out-going Secretary a Peerage, and another important post. 
This may be mere gossip ; but it wears such an air of authority that it 
is at least worth the space it occupies. If the present ministry really 
does face Parliament, the duello between the noble Lord and the noble 
Viscount will be a spicy affair. 

Efforts, it appears, were seriously made during the week ending on 

the 10th inst , to effect a coalition between the Peelites and the Whigs, 
by the secession of three or four members of the Cabinet, whose places 
were to be at the disposal of Sir James Graham, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and their party. But ‘ the very latest” informs us that the negotia- 
tions had entirely failed, and that the Premier was resolved to meet 
Parliament, without any material change in the Cabinet. He will find 
it hard, however, to hold his ground ; for, as misfortunes never come 
singly, all sorts of disasters and annoyances are furnishing almost daily 
matter of complaint. The Cape of Good Hope warfare is disastrously 
protracted ; there is a growing belief that the arming of our troops has 
not kept pace with that of other States, and with the requirements of 
modern science ; the Admiralty comes in for its share of blame, because 
it is now discovered that a villainous contractor palmed off upon it, 
fifteen months ago, a large supply of preserved meats consisting of the 
rankest and most unwholesome garbage, a portion of which has unfor- 
tunately been already issued toships of war. Then again the Megara, 
steam frigate, having embarked on board, at Dover, the 60th, Rifles, 
for hasty conveyance to the Cape, was partially disabled and compelled 
to put into Plymouth. She afforded, it seems, wretched accomm dation 
for both troops and officers, and the Times and other journals denounced 
accordingly the inefficient way in which the Department was managed. 
But there was some needless severity, so far as regards the seaworthbi- 
ness of the \Megera, for we observe that after allshe was only detained 
at Plymouth less than thirty-six hours. These things and such as 
these would be trifles, if alleged against astrong government ; but they 
serve to point the attacks of hostile journalists, and tell against a weak 
one. Moreover the country has not troubled itself very seriously 
about its Army and its Navy, of late years; and now that Continental 
politics have an ugly and ominous aspect, it begins to show some un- 
easiness, 7d will of course visit its anger upon the present adminis- 
trators of its affairs.—The Marquis of Landsdowne, it appears certain, 
has resigned his office of Lord President of the Council. 

France is submitted to a despotism so extraordinary, that really one’s 
astonishment at the boldness of Louis Napoleon goes on increasing, as 
Successive steamers arrive with the news. It is impossible to keep 
even a record of the summary decrees issued, without devoting to them 
more space than we think would be acceptable to our readers.—But 
the promised constitution is yet delayed; nor is the new Emperor yet 
proclaimed. In explanation of the latter fact, it is said that the nom- 
inal President’s attention has been called to the article in the Treaty 
of Vienna, by which the leading powers of Europe, including England, 
are bound to oppose by force of arms the assumption of the throne of 
France by any member of the Bonaparte family. In the event of Louis 
Napoleon putting on the imperial crown, it is scarcely probable that 
the treaty wouid be kept to the letter ; but the usurper may well hesi- 
tate at the thoughts of alienating the good-will of his friends and pa- 
trons, the Emperors of Austria and Russia. In the meantime, not only 
18 every semblance of the Republic swept away (save its name) but the 
restoration of the term ‘ Royal” to streets, buildings, palaces and 
public institutions, is amongst the recent edicts. Verily, if they did 
not fight so gallantly and write eo cleverly, what a nation of boys would 
Frenchmen be esteemed! 

The French funds have risen high; and it seems that commercial 
men of eminence have faith in the stability of things as they are. An 
®ssociation of the most eminent bankers of Europe has agreed to loan 
the Government 115 millions of francs for the Paris aud Lyons rail- 
toad, receiving in return a grant of it for 99 years, and a guarantee of 
four per cent, for a period of fifty years. 





“What will become of my poor Regiment?” These are reported to 
‘ve been the dying words of Lieut. Col. Fordyce, of the 74th High- 
anders, whose premature and much lamented death is described else- 

Where. He fell in action, and his name is added to that long list of 
gallant spirits who havo perished in their country’s service, rejoicing 
rather than mourning at their fate. The above brief sentence will, 
however, be long connected with his memory, and would be a suitable 
Mscription for his monumental tablet. 





Of the disastrous loss of the .dmazon steamer. ample details are 
given above ; but we desire to pay a passing tribute of respect to two of 
its most regretted victims—Mr. Eliot Warburton, who was one of the 
tn, ag v- W. 3ymons, who was incommand. The former, 

eservedly popular authors of our time, was on his way to 
new scenes for his quick powers of perception ; the latter was in the 


sence of an associate. He had been but lately brought forward pro- 
minently and honourably before the public, having greatly distingnish- 
ed kimself, two months since, at Chagres, where, with great judgment 
and intrepidity, he saved the lives ofa considerable number of American 
travellers, who were besieged by a mob of infuriated natives. The 
Steamship Company, treding to Chagres, presented him on the occasion 
with asplendid silver speaking trumpet, in acknowledgment of the ser- 
vice rendered ; and or our desk at this moment lies the draft of a letter, to 
be signed by the parties to whom he rendered such generous aid at the 
risk of his life, and intended to accompany another piece of plate. As 
might have been expected, the survivors from the burning ship testify 
that the commander was bravely doing his hopeless duty to the lact- 
Nor will it escape notice that a young lad had caught the worthy ex- 
ample of his captain, and was instrumental in saving many lives. 
By the letter from Brest, it would seem that 46 persons, out of 161, 
have positively been saved,—namely, 25 landed at that port, and 21 
landed at Plymouth,—-and it is distinctly asserted that several other 
boats left the wreck, in addition to those picked up. The Maritime 
Prefect at Brest, exhibited a praiseworthy readiness to aid in ascer- 
taining their fate. 
The Forrest divorce suit, as every body knows, was brought to a 
close on Monday morning last when the Jury rendered a verdict de- 
claring Mr. Forrest guilty, and Mrs. Forrest not guilty of adultery. 
The result of this will be to award her the privileges of a divorce, and 
todeny them tohim. The amount of alimony to be secured to Mrs. 
Forrest from her husband’s estate was also fixed at $3000 per annum. 
—Here it was to be hoped that the case would end; but legal excep- 
tions to the verdict have been taken, and we believe that a motion fora 
new trial, made on behalf of Mr. Forrest, will be argued this day before 
Judge Oakley who tried the cause 
On the origin, the conduct, 2nd the termination of this suit, the 
American journals have expended a world of words; we shall say but 
little. —And first, as to the cise itself.—With the exception of the 
Forney letter to which we made allusion this day fortnight, there 
seemed tous to be only one novelty in the scandalously protracted 
evidence laid before the Court, and that was the exposure of a diaboli- 
cal plot laid for entrapping Mrs. Forrest into a house, wherein she 
eould scarcely enter without loss of reputation. The meshes of this 
plot were so cunningly woven, that they could not be unraveiled bit 
by bit; but of its existencethere seemed to be no reasonable doubt, and 
the Jury may well have felt indignant. The public also may well, we 
think, have deemed its rights outraged, by the course permitted to 
Counsel in the cross examination of witnesses. So much impertinence 
and irrelevancy are rare; and without going at length into detail, we 
can only express our regret that one or two of the witnesses did not 
peremptorily decline, at all hazards, to answer the questions put to 
them. We know very well what is the etiquette of the Bar, and that 
‘“‘any-thing for a client” is recognized as the rale of action; neverthe- 
less, Counsel have no moral! right, and we doubt their legal right, to 
pry into extraneous mattefs for the purpose of brow-beating or spiting 
a witness. Justice is often fairly meted out, as between plaintiff and 
defendent, whilst third parties are injured and insulted by a manifest 
want of it. 

We much regret to hear that Mrs. Forrest is to appear on the stage 
immediatoly. She is advertised to make her début in ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,” at Brougham’s Lyceum, on Monday evening. 








The mails from the Eastern British Provinces have been retarded 
by the late severe weather; and it was only afew days since that the 
St. John, N. B. Courier of the 17:h inst., came to hand. By it we 
learn that a copy of an important despatch from Earl Grey to Sir 
John Harvey was laid before the House of Assembly on the previous 
Thursday. The purport of it is to correct the impression induced by 


the British ensign at her main. This is a compliment tended. 
—Ccmmercial Adv. 30th inst. rE a 


THE NEW YORK BURNS’ CLUB. 


The birth-day of Robert Burns falling this year on Sunday, the 
annual festival of the above lccai association was held on Monday lags, 
the 26th inst. The dinner took place in the Ladies’ Dining-room of the 
Astor House, which was sufficiently capacious to accommodate the 
members and their invited guests. About sixty gentlemen partook of 
the excellent and well-served fare provided by those enterprising and 
spirited caterers, Messrs. Coleman and Stetson, Their table-decorator 
deserves a word of praise for his emblemetic and tasteful devices. 

The chair was worthily filled by John 8. Maxwell, Esq., the Prest- 
dent of the Club, who was supported right and left by Hugh Maxwell, 
Esq., of the Custom House, the Hon. Mr. Carey, Mr. Charles Gould A 
Mr. H. Fuller, of the Evening Mirror. Mr. L. G. Clarke of the Knicker- 
ocker, and Mr. Young of the Albion. The duties of Vice-Presidents 
were filled by Messrs. Heiser and Eadie. After the cloth was drawn, 
and an enormous punch-bowl sct before him, the Chairman commenced 
the proceedings of the evening, and gave the regular toasts in sucees- 
sion :— 

1. The day we celebrate —Thrice hallowed be the day that gave birth to ReBer* 
Burns, the immortal poet of Scotland. 

2 The Genius of Burns.—W hile we admire the splendour of its rays, may 
we be inspired with the spirit of its freedom, patriotism, and manly independence. 
[Song : A man’s a man, for a’ that—Mr. Calder.] 

3. The land of our birth.—Under the smiles of an over-ruling Providence, may 
she continue to flourish and be an example to the world in all that is morally great 
and intellectually sublime. (Song: Scotland I love thee—Mr. Eadie.]| 

4. The land of our adoption.—May the oppressed of al] nations ever find se 
curity under the protective wings of its eagle, and be ever ready in the hour of 
danger to battle for “ The land uf the brave and the home of the free.” 

5. The Lasses —Heaven’s last oest gift to man, being “ only a little lower than 
the angels,”’ yet mortals like ourselves ; without them who would wish to under- 
tke the pilgrimage or life, or be a tempest-tost bachelor without a helm in “ asea 
of troubles?” (Song: Green grow the rashes O—Mr. Wilson | 

On calling attention to the second of the above toasts, Mr. Maxwell ad- 
dressed the company ia the following worde. For the report of them, 
and other particulars, we are indebted to the Evening Mirror of the 
following day, which contained a lively account of the whole proceed- 
ings :— 

Before introducing the next regular toast, it is customary for the 
chair to offer a few preliminary remarks. We have assembled to eelo- 
brate the birthday of Robert Burns. We have met to express our ap- 
preciation of his merits as a poet, and to do justice to his memory as a 
man.—Half a century since, his wood-note wild fell upon the rustic ear 
of Scotland, and to-day the delightful echo is caught up in every coun- 
try where the English tongue is spoken. At this time, in every clime 
where the descendants of British sires assemble about the festive board 
—on this day, whether upon the banks of the Indus or those of the 
Miesissippi, the same sympathies and the same motives unite to cele- 
brate his fame. And when we reflect that there is no self glorificati n, 
no personal aim, no ulterior view to be accomplished at this expressive 
of praise ; thatit is confined to nosect, no party, no countsy; thas it 
is not the mortal but the immortal man we honour—is it not another g!o- 
rious recognition of the triumphs of genius over time—of truth over 
the trials of life ? 

What a tribute to the manes of our dear poet? Where, in the whole 
range of literary history, is there a name so honoured, so fervently re- 
membered as that of Robert Burns, on his natal day? Why, then, 
should we linger in these scenes of joy, with the golden witehery of 
his spirit in our midst, to dwell upon the misfortunes of Lis life—upon 
the follies and the foibles of his career ? 

I saw thy pulses maddening play, 
Wild all thes sisanmeetedeetene way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor-ray 
By passion given ; 
But yet the light that led astray 
Was light frum heaver, 


The brief existence of the poet, however humble and obscure, was 
honourable and above all mercenary ends. Indeed, no one at all ae- 
quainted with the history of his life and time, but will be struck with 





Sir John Harvey’s opening address to the Nova Scotia Legislature 
on the 4th of November, and to intimate that the British Govern- 
ment will not lend its aid to any but the great trunk railroad origi 
nally planned for effecting a junction of the three Provinces. This 
declaration,—mal-d propos as some will call it—militates against the 
Portland and Halifax scheme and must, we presume, endanger for 
the present the settlement of any plan of operations. Supremely im- 
portant, as the subject is, it is still so mixed up with special local in- 
terests, that we cannot, and believe need not, venture any opinion 
upon it. The Montreal papers, of course, discuss this item of news 
at great length. 





That a Presidential election, if not immediately upon us, is sti!] not 
very far off, may be gathered from a curious movement in the 
Senate of the U. 8.—-We know, and who does not, that the Irish 
vote figures largely at the polls, and that prudent candidates are al- 
ready casting about for a cheap mode of influencing it. Now, what 
more easy, what attended with fewer embarrassing circumstances, can 
be imagined, than a show of lively interest in the fate of the Irish po- 
litical exiles in Australia? Accordingly, we find that General Cass, 
on Wednesday last, made a Jong oration, urging upon the august body of 
which he is a member, the propriety of Congress essaying that which the 
President has declined to essay—namely, the effect of an application to 
Great Britain on their behalf. We must, in common justice, acknow- 
ledge that the Senator took a very moderate tone, compared to that 
which he habitually adopts, when speaking on kindred topics ; and even 
General Shields, who has so often thundered his denunciations on our 
poor devoted country, offered next day a most dovelike resolution on 
the subject, disclaiming interference, and suggesting the boon of liberty 
to the prisoners as a proof of friendly feeling towards this country. 
Something more will be said on Monday, when the matter comes again 
before the Senate; not much, we hope, since it involves the waste of 
much valuable time. The whole affair reads like a farce, when it is 
remembered tnat the Exiles will not condescend to ask for pardon, and 
that those who talk of asking it for them are loudest of all men in their 
abuse of Great Britain 

It may not be amiss to remind our countrymen in this city, that Mr. 
Edward Walker, many years Secretary of the Saint George’s Society, 
is at the head of the large book-binding establishment in Fulton 
Street, which was destroyed by fire, last week. We are glad to hear 
that although heavy losers, the firm of E. Walker & Sons has already 
recommenced business, at No. 178 in that street. Knowing their skill 
and promptitude, we cheerfully give them this unsolicited recom- 





the high chivalric tenor of his character. His propensity for festive 
pleasure, his impassioned partiality for the fair, his frolic spirit and 
social glee, have furnished discourse for those who seek amidst the 
splendour of superior merit for the irregularities of genius—for the 
frailties of—- 

A Bard, who detested all sadness and spleen, 

And wished that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 





But this is all. Not astain has sullied the purity of h's love, or the 
integrity of his friendship. He deserted no faithful passion—he broke 
no loving hearts. He destroyed every line be thought indelicate or im- 
proper, and devoted the bestof his days to the songs of his country 
without expectation of reward. : 

He was peculiarly sensitive upon every point touching his personal 
honour ; and be it ever remembered, the ‘dirt and deity” of Byron te 
the contrary n twithstanding, that Robert Burns, poor and destitute, 
died the debtor of no living man. His genius necessarily partook of 
those high personal qualities—in its independence—its delicacy—its 
tenderness and spirit.—Without pretending to peculiar piety, he was 
fervent in religious feeling ; and with the frequent assumption of gal- 
lantry in song, he was ever faithful, ever true to his Bonnie Jean.— 
All tuis sincerity, this trath, this honour, this integrity, is reflected in 
his poetry, and fastens for evcr the memory of the man to the immor- 
tality of the poet. 

It would not be proper to the occasion to enter upon a critieal dis- 
sertation of the works of Burns. He kas his superiors in elegance and 
learning—his equals in art, gracefulness, and ease—but in nature 
simplicity and strength—in exquisite sensibility—in the delicate blend- 
ing of humour, pathos, and sublimity—the sure indications of the high- 
est genius—he is unsurpassed. 

A peasant ploughboy—alive to the wants and wishes of humanity— 
he most of all excelled in portraying the joys and sorrows of humble 
life. In this respect, he is pre-eminent, and in this lies the secret of 
his extraordinary popularity. He has described the events of cottage 
life with irresistible power, and invested the scene of the ingle side 
with the cheerful brightness of his glowing fancy. i 

In a broader field he might have been equally successful. Ile never 
passed far beyond the Border—he never visited court or camp, and his 
views were necessarily confined to an extremely narrow sphere—but 
that sphere was his own—his native land, and the generous theme, 
filling his honest heart with rapture, drew forth those inspired straing, 
which have rendered the music of old Scotia familiar to every land.— 
His songs are sung among the mountains of Old Norway, and im the 
German valley. 

His most touching Jines were breathed amidst the labors of the field ; 
and while his ploughshare turned up the barren soil, his faney, all un- 
conscious, Was creating gems of peerless beauty—nor all the earth 
could furnish us with jewels so rare and beautiful as those suggested 
to the poet by the field mouse and the mountain daisy. These, and in- 
deed all his productions—the warblings of his soul poured forth from 
the very necessities of his nature, and addressed to the natives ef his 
country in ® rustic dialect—were scarcely destined by their author for 
the immortality they have achieved. The particular spot where he 
composed the verses to the field mouse and the daisy can be pointed 








| mendation. 


LATER FROM NicARAGUA—THE Promerneus Arrairn —The U.S. 
steam frigate Saranac, Commodore Parker, and sloop of war 4/bany, 


authority whatever in cuncection with the Musquito government, or in 
interfering in any way wita the foreign commerce of San Juan. 
most friendly feelings were manifested by the cflicers of the ships vf | 
tbe two countries lying in the harbor. Salutes were exchanged on | 
the 16th inst.. on the occasion of the commanders’ interchange of visits. | 
Commodore Parker was highly complimented by Captaiu Robinson of | 
the Arrogant, the American ensign being hoisted at the main during 





execution of a chance duty, assigned to him in consequence of the ab- 





the salute. This was returned on board the A/bany, by displaying | 


out to-day, as readily as Alloway Kirk or the Brigs of Ayr. The tray- 
eller visits now every locality hallowed by his name. fle may trace 
ithe man from the auld clay biggen where he first saw the light of day 
to his grave in the churchyard of Dumfries. He may wander alorg the 


Captain Platt, and the British steam frigate 4rrogant, Capt Robinson, | banks of Doon, the Tweed, and Yarrow, and find them classic streams 
sloop of war Ca/ypso, and brig Express, were lying in the harbour. | He may tread the very path Jeading from the farm of Ellislond, along 
The frigate Jrrogant, had been despatched by the Admiral command- | the bill where, bencath the silent stars, the poet poured fourth his soul 
ing the West India station, with an assurance to Com. Parker, that | to Mary in Heaven—* dear departed shade”—or near Lincluden Abbey 
the British Governmeut entirely disavowed the acts of the Consul at | discover the favourite walk and the romantie scenes forever enshrined 
San Juan and the captain of the brig Express, in the exercise of any | in poetry, : 


If this is the feeling in Scotland, and with so many who visit Sect- 


The | land—is it surprising that we in America, our glorious land, should 


commemorate the anniversary of his birth? Is it surprising that 
Scotchmen, cr descendants of Scotchmen, should assemble to celedrate 
the name and bless the memory of a patriot bard. whose simple lays 
have given to the world a high appreciation of the virtues of their 
fatherland? With all the warmth of a living heart has he depicted their 
useful toils—their simple joys and destiny obscure—their sorrows, 





















































































































































gocial glee and firm reliance upon Providence ;—tracing from all these 
¢heir and safe-guard as a people. 

After the fifth toast, the health of the Queen was proposed by Mr. 
Badic. It was received with unbounded applause, and followed by 
« God Save the Queen,” played by the band in attendance, and subse- 
quently sung by the company in chorus, the solo parts being taken by 
one of the many excellent singers present. The Chairman then called 
on Mr. Young of the .4/0 on to acknowledge the toast. He made a few 
remarks to the effect that in an assemblage of Scottish men such a toast 
required neither lengthened preface nor special acknowledgment. 
Passing then to the immediate object of the meeting, Mr. Y. dwelt for a 
few moments on its character, which invested it with a peculiar charm, 
unfelt in many a crowded banquet. He concluded by giving the fol- 
lowing sentiment. 

The Poet's Influence—May it extend farther and wider! Furnishing no rule 


for human action, it oils the jarring machinery of human life; vain substitute for 
human food, it is spice in the rich man’s goblet, and salt in the poor man’s haggis. 


All honour was then done to the health of the President of the U.S., 
which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. Carey, an ex-member of Con- 
gress. He concluded a few appropriate remarks by proposing “‘ The 
Memory of Sir William Wallace.”— Next in order came Mr. Cunning- 
ham, the Secretary of the Club, who briefly prefaced the following 
toast. 

Kossuth—ihe representative of the struggling spirit of freedom, which, like 
truth, though crushed to the earth, will riee again, and whose voice, like truth, 
comm stifled for a time, will break forth again—will gather volume and strength, 


and finally go thundering and reverberating among the nations, until all maukind 
shall bow before it—acknowledging it the voice of God. 


Here the company were agreeably recalled to Robert Burns and his 
belongings, by Mr. Clirehugh’s exquisite taste and feeling in the ever- 
welcome song, “ John Anderson, my Jo.” A concluding stanza written 
by Mr. Gould (and quoted in our account of the anniversary of last 
year) was added on this occasion; and Mr. Gould, at the close, was 
called upon by the Chairman. We copy the greater portion of his 
speech. 

It seems but yesterday that we met here on a similar occasion ; and 
yet, a whole year has gone, and with these flying years we are going 
too. Genius and intellect are immortal. Time, as he ruthlessly lays 
the bairns and the beings of earth in the dust, but adds lustre to the 
halo thrown around ‘*the few immortal names that were not born to 
die.” Brighter with each revolving year, does the love of Burns glow 
in every true heart. More truly than ever before do we find this night 
—am I not correct, gentlemen, in judging you by myself ? 

That sweet tears dim the eye uushed, 
And wild vows falter on the tongue, 
As “Scots wha hae wi’ Wailace bled,” 

Or “ Auld Lang Syne”’ is sung. 

Not to Burns alone do we turn our memories. The mighty dead, 
strong in giant intelléct, and great in moral power, who have illumi- 
pated every department of literature, are the pride and the glory of 
Scotland. We give, to night, the central place to the great P. et, in 
whose name we are assembled; but we feel the influence, and rejoice 
in the brightness of the lopg cloud of witnesses who attest the moral 
and intellectual greatness of the land of Burns. Gazing back upon the 
record, the namez alone make a catalogue ali too long for rehearsal 
here. Woman claims a high place there; and Lady Aun Barnard 
gave, acentury ago, new sweetness to Scottish ballads as she penned 
** Auld Robin Gray.” Burns gave new life and influence, and power 
to Scottish poctry. Scott a new standard and style to fiction. And 
Chalmers, the leader in his day, and the representative to us of the 
class who have done so much to refine and elevate the entire race of 
man. Chalmers, as has been well said, to activity and enterprise in 
every age, has read a new lesson. To disinterested, but foreseen good- 
ness, he has supplied a new motive. To Philanthropy he has given 
new impulses; and to the Pulpit, now inspiration. And thus, gentle- 
men, has your glorious country done more than her part in adding to 
the catalogue of the world’s great men. 

Little do we know our indebtedness to the great and good of the past, 
who have aided in throwing a charm around any of the departments of 
literature. Scotchmen owe what they are, not to the stern and lofty 

principles of their ancestors alone: it is educated mind which has 
raised them to the rank they hold. One of the great reasons for cher- 
ishing the name and the memory of Burns is this: that the malitude, 
by the charm of his poetry, have been led to love books and study : and 
thus has the first impression been given to ten thousand minds, now 
cultivated, refined, and educated; which, without such an initiative, 
would forever have remained ignorant, and consequently debased.— 
Perchance very many have lived unhonoured and died unknown, who, 
had they been placed under other circumstances, and amid kindly in- 
fluences, might have trod with the giant steps of Chalmers in the path- 
ways of science; or swept with the mighty hand of Burns the Harp of 
Poesie. ; oh 

Te is a beautiful and delightful thought, that education is raising the 
entire family of man to a common standard; and we look toa future, 
not far distant, when man shall know no distinctive rank bat that which 
intellect and character can give. 

“Then let us pray, that come it may, 
And come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May hear the gree and a’ that: 
For a’ that and a’ that, 

It’s comin’ soon for a’ that : 
That man to man the world o’er 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Of the faults or the follies of Burns we will not speak. We all have 

our weaknesses and our errors. And as with Yorick, it is no extra- 
- vagant arithmetic, which, in Burns’ case, for every ten faults gives him 
credit for a hundred. Oh! there is a world of beauty, and truth, and 
pathos, and humanity, in the lines : 
Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us : ‘ 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias. 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it: 
What’s done, we partly may compute, 
We know not what's resisted, 

Which one of us will dare to say, that placed under precisely similar 
circumstances, we should have resisted as strongly as did Burns; or 
bave borne ourselves better? But whatever are the features of his 
character at which malevolence may point in censure, we know him as 
on the one hand, ‘the child of misery baptized in tears,” and on the 
other, as the man of expanded intellect and noble heart. Now labour- 
ing day by day with honourable industry, ‘for the glorious privilege 
of'being independent,” and now stealing an hour from toil or from repose, 
to pen some verse which adds another leaf to the immortal chaplet 

around his brow. = . 

But, Sir, I am forgetting your preliminary caution to be short, and 
unlike our friend Claud Halcro, my story will findanend. Let me 
give you, 

Scotch principles and Scotch men.—Scattered over the world, they herald and 
hasten the advent of moral and civil freedom 

Mr. Linen, the late President of the Club, and himself no mean 
cultivator of the Muse, was now called upon, and made a clever and 
interesting speech, of which the alpha and omega were civil and relig- 
ious Liberty. Wedo not, however, give it place, because it contsin- 
ed not one solitary allusion to Robert Burns, or Scottish Minstrelsy, or 
subjects connected therewith.—Mr. Linen was followed by Mr. Somer- 

ville, who briefly and warmly complimented the press, and gave 

The Press. the Free Press of America—May it long continue as it now is, the 
guardian of Liberty and Justice. 

Mr. Fuller, of the Mirror, responded, excusing himself, on the 
ground of indisposition, from saying much, but happily proposing the 
health of Fitz-Greene Halleck, as a poet who had cast upon the grave 
of Burns one of the sweetest bouquets that Poesy had supplied.—Mr. 
Glarke, of the Knickerbocker, next received the compliment of a toast, 
which he merrily acknowledged, and in return drew forth much ap- 
plause and congratulation by toasting one of the most zealous members 


of the Club, who had been only a few days married. 


The Ateton, 


Dani. E. Ross and his lovely Bride—May happiness always attend them , 
And when with envy Time transported, 
Shall think to rcb them of their joys, 
She, in her girls again be courted, 
And he go wooing in his boys. 

Perhaps the most impressive incident of the evening was the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary that he had received from Donald Mur- 
ray, Esq., a very beautiful device, consisting of a pure and fine cairn- 
gorm stone, in a massive setting of silver, richly chased, with a repre- 
sentation of the thistle—the nati2ral emblem of Scotland It was Mr. 
Murray's desire that it should be worn by the President at each Anni- 
versary Dinner, and preserved as long as the Club shou'd continue to 
exist, as a testimonial of his warm feeling towards an association in 
which he had always felt the deepest interest. The President mounted 
his new badge of office forthwith, and the liberal donor, of course, was 
greeted with all the honours. In reply he toasted the City of New 
York, and Mr. Maxwell, the Collector of Customs. That gentleman, 
excusing himself from reply by speech or song, delivered with exceed- 
ing grace and feeling Burns’ fine apostrophe to Coila, the Muse of 
Scotland. There was something very touching in this sort of tribute 
paid by a man advanced in years, whose son was occupying the Chair, 
and whose cousin (Col. W. H. Maxwell) had just sent on a telegraphic 
toast from Washington. There is something in blood, depend upon it; 
as the Maxwells have here shown. 

The last remarks which we heard fell from the lips of Mr. Doheny, 
one of the sub-editors of the Tribune, who was invited to give a toast. 
He commenced by informing the company that he had declined drink- 
ing the Queen’s health, and then proceeded with much earnestness to 
eulogise ‘* Beranger, the people’s poet of France,’ whose health he pro- 
posed. We came away, forcibly struck with the singular testimony to 
the power of genuine poetry, afforded by this little episode. The Irish 
political refugee who refuses to pay a compliment to the Queen, and 
the Englishman who is honoured by an invitation to respond to a com- 
pliment paid her, have at least one sentiment in common. Mr. Doheny 
stated that the most enjoyable hour of his life was passed in the com- 
pany of-the great song-writer of France—to what extent we ourselves 
have bowed down at the same shrine is quite sufficiently known to our 
readers. 

We have but brief space for mentioning that great charm of the 
Burns’ Festival—the musical voices of many of its members. They 
keep up their repute; and Messrs, Eadie, Wilson, Clirehugh, Spear, 
Griswold, and others, contributed largely to this pleasant entertain- 
ment. That similar enjoyment was felt, and that similar thoughts 
were engendered elsewhere, was proved by the receipt, in the course 
of the evening, of a telegraphic greeting from the Burns’ Club of New- 
haven, Connecticut, and also of a toast (in addition to Col. Maxwell’s 
mentioned above) from an absent member at Savannah. 

cna 

A Scene not In THE PLAay.—Quite an incident occurred at the 
Broadway Theatre last night, which was not anticipated by those who 
went to see the play. During the third act of Paul Clifford, a number 
of persons came in from @ saloon and walked down the middle avenue 
of the parquette, when they hesitated, and one said to another, ‘*‘ Why 
don’t he come in?” A few minutes afterwards Mr. Edwin Forrest 
appeared in a private box, and the company who had just entered called 
out for ‘‘ three cheers for Ned Forrest,” which were given. We are 
informed that but one man in the dress circle cheered. The names of 
some of those who came first, before Mr Forrest appeared, as a gentle- 
man connected with the Police Department informs us, were: Mr. Do- 
herty, whose name we have seen in the Divorce trial; Clinton Baker, 
Charles Pierce, Mr. Eddy, Albert Wallace, Jacob Roome; and of those 
not so immediately conspicuous, Mr. Thomas N. Carr, Mr. Isaiah Ryn- 
ders, Mr. James Ryan, and Mr. Burr, one of the witnesses in the late 
trial. In consequence of the fact that Mr. Forrest had not been ex- 


ected to appear, the great majority of the audience had not time to 
join in this spontaneous welcome.— Tribune, Tuesday. 





Avmap. 


Wank-OFFigk, Jan. 6.—Major-Gen Falconer, KH, (late promotion,) Inspecting 
Field Officer inthe Liverpool Recruiting District, has been placed upon the list 
of General Officers receiving the unattached pay of twenty-five shillings per diein. 
—Lieut Sir R Newman, Bart, 71st Foot, has been appointed an extra aide-de camp 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.—Capt E C Butler, 36th Foot, and Lieut Vis- 
count Kirkwal!, 92d Foot, have succeeding Capt Lawley, of the Life Guards, and 
Capt Middleton, of the Artillery, as aides-de-camp to the Lord High Commissioner 
of the lonian Islands.—Capt the Hon W L Pakenham, 7th Fusiliers, is appointed 
assistant military secretary to Lieut Gen Ellice, at Malta; and Capt the Hon E P 
Herbert, 43d Foot, has ceased to be one cf the aides-de-camp to the Lieut-General, 
—Cz=pt the Earl of Erroll, Rifle Brigade, has been succeeded as Dep Assist Quar 
Mas-Gen at Montreal by Capt Ingall, unattached, who vacates the same office at 
Quebec. —Lieut Col Chads, Retired Full Pay, ist W I Regiment, is administer- 
ing the government of the Virgin Islands.—Capt Pratt, 36th Foot, has succeeded 
Capt Maxwell, 66th, as Dep-Ass Adj-Gen at Barbadoes.—Lieut Conron, 3d W I 
Regiment, is Fort Adj at Honduras. The Garrison Adjutantcy at Gambia is va- 
cant—Lieut Lewes has succeeded Capt Mankenzie as Acting Adjutant to the de- 
pot of the 3d Buffs. 


Roya. Mivitary AsrLumM, CHELSEA.—The commandantship of this Asylum, 
about to be vacated by Major General Peter Brown, will, itis understood, be given 
to Coionel Slade, commanding the 90th Regiment, which will thus cause a va- 
cancy in that corps. 


THE ForrtiFicaTions aT SHEERNESS.—Orders have been given by the colo- 
nel-commandant, according to instructions from the Horse Guards, to affix the 
sights and locks on all the sea-battery guns; also to all the guns forming the inner 
fortifications of the arsenal, citadel, &c.; and also to stock with shell, shot, and 
ammunition all the serving magazines to the batteries. The Royal Artillery com- 
mence on Monday rexta ben of about 80 guns of large calibre on swivel car- 
riages, which could, if necessary, be directed seaward and concentrated on one 
hull.— Shipping Gazette. 


Navy. 


Promotions IN THE Coast Guarp.—Commander W B Oliver, Inspecting- 
Commander at Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, to the rank of captain.—Lieuts. Scuda- 
more, Simmonds, and Brewer, to the rank of commanders. 

H. M.S. Tweed, 18, Capt. Lord Francis Russell, has arrived at Plymouth from 
the South Eastern Cuast of America station. 


Obituary. 


Capt. Pinto, R.N.—This officer, who was on the retired list, died on the 29th 
ult., at his residence, Lion walk, Colchester. Deceased, who was in his 80th year, 
had seen much service, having been at the taking of thirty-eight line-of-bate 
ships, frigates, &c. He served with Sir Home Popham at Ostend, to destroy the 
sinices; with Sir John Jervis at the taking of St. Vincent, in 1797 ; at Egypt; at 
the blockade and taking of Malta, in the Northumberland, with Sir George Martin ; 
at the action of Ferrole, with Sir Robert Calder, 1215; at the battle of Trafalgar, 
with Lord Nelson; taking of St. Domingo, with Sir John Duckworth, 1806; tak. 
ing of Guadaloupe and Martinique, with Sir Alexander Cochrane. Capiain Pinto 
was distinguished with a war medal of seven bars, which he was always proud to 
wear. 

Acheson Maxwell, Esq., aged 91, a very early and faithful friend of the late 
Earl of Macartney, urder whom he held various confidential employments at 
Madras, in the memorable embassy to China, and in the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. 
Maxwell held office for some years as an Auditor of Public Accounts.—In bis 
88th year, William Hunt, Esq., M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge.—At Haroldston-hill, Pemokeshire, John Lort Phillips, Esq., late Cap. 
tain in the 23d R. W.F., aged 39—Mr. Rand, late Quartermaster of the 43d 
Regiment, who received the appointment of a Military Knight of Windsor about 
two years ago, died at the Castle, on the 2lst ult. He had been many years in 
the service, and had received the silver medal with nine clasps.—At Preston 
Barracks, Brevet-Ma) W. T. Bremner, 46th Regiment.—At his residence, Al- 
borough-hali, Norfo.k, John Johnson Gay, Esq.. for many years a magistrate and 
depaty-lieutenant for that county, aged 69.—At Malaga, suddenly, Capt. Batters- 


bee, R.E. 
gHusic. 


Tue Rivat Oreras.—Nothing so plainly evinces the extraordinary musical 
force we have had concentrated in one troupe, as the fact that two such complete 
companies have resulted from the present artistic rupture. On the one side we 





have Bosio, Bettini, Badiali, on the other Steffanone, Parodi, and Salvi, each with 
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an accompanying chorus, orchestral force, and able leader. From the ‘tone eg 
feeling displayed, it is said that the one party represents the aristocracy, the other 
the democracy of the city; each sppealing to these two supposed classes in the 
community. In point of plurality the democrats will of course have it, as has been 
shown by the truly mass-audiences at Niblo’s—a result, however, which may 
partly be ascribed to the universal popularity of the house itself, and the fifty cen 

ticket, which the artists were wise enough to adcpt. Bettini’s party have, it is 
evident, in locality, in price of admission, and in momentary popularity of singers, de- 
cided advantages ; while their disadvantages are,—an inferior chorus and orches- 
tra,and very poor singers for the subordinate parts. Maretzek has a coterie of 
most finished artists, no one of them perhaps equalling ix present popularity his 
opposing rival, while the chorus, the subordinate parts, the orchestra, the scenery 

and the general leading, are far superior. We think the Astor Place by far the 

more complete company of the two—but completeness with the public generally, 

is something which they would not appreciate, and is no off-set to two or three 

popular individual singers. 

The houses at the Astor Place, have been—as was to be expected with the 
old price of tickets—not over large. We observe however that the fashionables 
still keep their seats, and show no wavering of fidelity to the favourite locality and 
leader. Musically considered, the Astor Place, (which is a much better place for 
sound than Niblo’s) is to ws more attractive; bat for geniality, careless ease, and 
freedom from all restraint, we prefer Niblo's, The performances for the week at 
the Astor place have been Puritani and Norma. The former was beautifully 
given, Salvi singing with a force and beauty quite unusual in the veteran tenors 
Norma, with Vietti as Pollione, was not over attractive. Vietti is a pretty tenor, 
and sings occasionally very sweetly, but he has not force enough for so highly 
dramatic, and, withal, fatiguing an opera as Norma. His voice grows weak when 
put upon the strain at all, which singers seem now-a-days always called upon to 
do. 

“ Somnambula” has been the principal opera of the week at Niblo’s. The cast 
was a very good one, Bosio, Whiting, Bettini and Coletti. Bosio sings her par, 
deliciously, but for some reason she does not look or seem it. There is not enough 
magnetism in her to appeal strongly to us, and excite our sympathies, She has 
hardly apparent depth enough in her nature to dothis. But she is truly rapturous 
in her vocalization. In this, we think, one can scarcely adequately praise Bosio : 
she seems to us sometimes quite faultless. za is seldom so well personified as 
by Miss Whiting. We wish all subordinate parts were as well filled. Bettini 
is Bettini under all cireumstances, eminently successful in all high-wrought pass- 
ages where volume of tone is requisite, and failing in tender and pathetic dim- 
tnuendos, where his voice utterly proves traitor to him. But the personal mag- 
netism of a singer which Bosio lacks, Bettini possesses in great measure, For 
this reason he often excites and interests us. Cownt Rodolpho was extremely 
well sung, (though not as well acted,) by Coletti. We listened to him with great 
pleasure ; his voice is reedy and agreeable. An unfortunate personality in the 
opera, (as the other singers must have perceived by its effect upon the audience,) 
was Sig’ra Camezini. Her voice had the drollest quality we ever heard. Next 
week is the last of the opera under the auspices of the “ Artists’ Union.” 


Since the above was in type, we observe from the advertisement which will be 
found above, that Maretzek has reduced his price to Fifty Cents 


GrrMan Opera. Egmont, or the revolt of the Netherlands, drama in five 
actsyby Goethe, music by Beethoven ’’—A very small part of the public were pro- 
bably aware that on Thursday evening a new German company began a series of 
performances at the Astor Place Opera House. So little was said beforehand 
of the enterprise, and so limited has been the advertisement of the fact, that we 
heard of it ourselves almost by accident. This we exceedingly regret, as publicity 
is so essential to success in such an undertaking, and our sympathies would be 
strongly enlisted in its favour. The gentleman who stands at the head of the en, 
terprise is M. Alexander Pfeiffer, an experienced actor and manager. He states 
in the programme that he shall offera new piece every evening of performance, 
there being no repetition, not even of so celebrated a drama as that with which he 
opened—Egmont—the music of which he expressly procured from Germany.— 
We attended the performance on Thursday evening, and offer our readers a word 
or two of information. 

First, touching the play, all admirers of Goethe will remember it as one of the 
most effective of his smaller tragedies. It so strongly appealed to Beethoven, 
that he composed music expressly to accompany it. Many will doubtless remem- 
ber having frequently seen upon the programmes of our concerts the “ overture to 
Egmont,” and perhaps still bear in mind how admirably it was occasionally per- 
formed by the orchestra of Jenny Lind’s concerts. The music set to the drama 
cons'sts of this overture, together with an intermediate piece (of a descriptive 
character) between each of the five acts, and at the close what is called a “ Sieges 
Symphonie.” Added to this is one vocal piece sung by the heroine Claerchen— 
that exquisite and celebrated little song “ Selig allein ist die Seele die liebt.”—= 
The plot is briefly this. The scene of action is Brusse!s, during the revolt of the 
Netherlands, which at that time were governed by Margaretef Parma, daughter 
of Charles the fifth. Margaret is unpopular w:th the people, their favorite being 
the Prince of Orange, but still more than he, Egmont, Prince of Gaure. Egmont 
is a kind of “ admirable Crichton,’$a young manof brilliant accomplishment and 
fall of all loving and generous qualities. Philip of Spain sends the Duke of Alba 
to quell the insurrection inthe provinces, Alba is a gloomy, remorseless tyrant, 
who obtains this commission from motives of personal ar:bition, and particularly 
to rid himself of his hated rivals, the Prince of Orange and Bgmont. His en- 
mity to Egmont dates from their childhood, when they were companions, at which 
age Egmont continually got the better of him is all youthful games aud trials of 
skill. For this Alba never forgave him, nourishing toward him the most deadly 
animosity. He arrives in Brussels with a large military force. On his arrival 
Margaret of Parma suddenly leaves the scene of action. The Prince of Orange 
also secretly leaves, placing no faith in the designs of Alba, and previously warn- 
ing his friend Egmont to this effect. Egmont, trustful and unsuspicious, refuseg 
to leave. In Brussels is a poor woman who has one sweet and only daughter, 
Claerchen, to whom Egmont is tenderly attached, and who has with him, in all 
but the marriage tie, a wifely connexion. The scenes between Egmont and 
Claerchen are all exceedingly touching and beautiful. Anoppositecharacter to 
Egmont 1s Brackenburg, a young artisan in Claerchen’s rank in life, who is also 
fatally in love with her, He generously serves Egmont his rival, trusting, howe 
ever, in the perfect purity of Claerchen’s love. Egmont is finallyarrested, condemn- 
ed to die on the scaffold for the crime of high treason, and thrown into a dungeon. 
Claerchen, after vainly endeavouring to induce the populace to attempt a rescue, 
takes leave of Brackenburg and swallows poison. The las: scene, which is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, represents gmont calmly sleeping the few hours before the morn- 
ing of his execution. 

The walls of his dungeon seem to open, and there appears to him in sleep a 
vision of the Goddess of Liberty, (which by his death is to be secured to the Ne- 
therlands,) this figure assuming the shape of Claerclien, who is thus, after death, 
transfigured before him. She holds a staff surmounted by a liberty-cap in one 
hand, and a wreath for him in the other, and appears to float near him in his sleep. 
Low music accompanies this scene, which was really quite effectively portrayed, 
Suddenly the sharp rattle of a drum is heard, announcing the approach of the 
guards to lead him to execution. The vision vanishes, Egmont leaps from his 
couch, and is led forth to the scaffold. 

Mr. Pfeiffer himself personified Egmont, and proved himself an actor of no com- 
mon ability. He is exceedingly well-looking, has a clear, manly voice, and arti. 
celates with uncommon distinctness. He was frequently warmly applauded. 
The part of Claerchen was assumed by Madame Lindeman, who without perhaps 
being quite equal to Pfeiffer, did very well. We regretted that she could not 
sing Claerchen’s beautiful song, which was played instead, by the orchestra. Mr. 
Behringer, (the Prince of Orange) and Mr. Worret (Duke of Alba) played very 
cleverly. The latter looked admirably his part. One of the subordinate charac: 
ters, Mr. Herrman, seemed to be an old favourite with the Germans, and afforded 
considerable amusement, as did also Mr. Schroeder, (a tailor,) who gave us a ve- 
ritable representation of a German snip, Mr. Hoym and Mr. Berndt also play- 
ed well their respective parts. The orchestra played very creditably their very 
difficult part. The house, under the circumstances of the imperfect advertisement, 
was of course not so large as we could have wished tosee it. We earnestly hope 
Mr. Pfeiffer may be supported by both Germans and Americans, For the lattets 
especially, it affords an admirable opportunity for nearer acquaintance with a lene 
guage which is spoken by four millions of people in this country, and is one ia 
which some ofthe greatest minds that have ever lived have written, 
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A Facoor or Frencu Sticks; on, Panis 1v 1851. By Sir Francis 
Head. NewYork. 1852. Putnam. The very title of this volume wouid 
lead one to expect a desultory series of sketches; and such indeed are 
its contents. Revisiting Paris after an interval of nearly forty years, 
the author has noted down the changes which that period has wrought 
in its general aspect, and has in his own pleasant way described many 
of the public institutions of that city, not generally seen by sight-seers, 
or at least not often so well set down in guide- books. 

Military matters have a special claim upon his attention; and what- 
ever may be the value of his opinion on the subject of national de- 
fences, whereon he has made himself somewhat conspicuous, there is no 
denying that he isa close observer and fair judge of parades and man- 
euvres, and barracks and soldiers’ equipments. On these and kindred 
topics Sir Francis descants at length; and we regret to find that he 
comes to the conclusion that, in education and training, both men and 
officers in the French army are far superior to our own. He takes oc- 
casion also to comment severely on the recently. adopted regulation in 
the British service, by which commissions are only granted to young 
men after passing through a well-meant but ill-arranged examination. 
Our author is open to some objection on the ground—so common with all 

travellers—of forming hasty judgment from slight premises; nor can 
we avoid a smile at the amiable and sterling character which he gives 
to the cunning and blood-stained Louis Napoleon. But the “faggot” 
js made up of ‘sticks ;’? and if they be not all shaped to our liking, 
there are many of them well enough adapted to their purpose of in 

struction and entertainment. As a sample of the book, we cite two 

sages—one, martial, and the other civilian. The former occurs in 
an account of a review in the Champ de Mars, to which Sir Francis 
accompanied Louis Napoleon. 


When the regiments of the line had all passed there ensued a short pause, 
after which I saw approaching us the cavalry, headed by an infantry regiment of 
«chasseurs 4 pied,” who, I was astonished to observe, were advancing very ra- 

idly. 

Pine it approached, there first of all trotted very proudly by the President, with 
bodies half shaved and tails entirely shaved, two white poodle-dogs of the regi- 
ment. ‘Then came trotting by on foot, waving an urnamented pole, a magoificent 
ly-dressed tall tambour-major, followed by his brass band, all of whom, piaying as 
they advanced, trotted by, and then, suddenly wheeling to their left, formed in 
front of the President, where they continued, tambour-major and all, dancing up 
and down, keeping time to the air they played. As each company rapidly advan- 
ced, their appearance was not only astonishing but truly beautiful. Although, ac 
cording to French regulations, they had come to the review, not only in heavy 
marching order (knapsacks and great coats,) but laden with camp kettles and pans 
for soup, ke, (they are not allowed when reviewed to leave anything behind,) they 
ajvanced and passed with an ease and lightness of step it is quite impossible to 
describe, and which I am sensible can scarcely be believed, unless it has been 
witnessed. Inthis way they preceded the cavalry, who were at a trot; and as 
soon as the last company had passed the President, the band and tambour-major, 
who had never ceased dancing for an instant, accompanied by the two white half- 
shaved poodle-dogs, darted after them, until the whole disappeared from view. 

On expressing my astonishment ac the pace at which they had passed, [ was 
assured by two or three general officers, as well as by the President himself, that 
the “ chasseurs a pied,” inthe French service can, in heavy marching, keep up 
with the cavalry at a trot for two leagues; indeed, they added, if necessary, fora 
couple of hours ;—the effect no doubt of the gymnastic exercises 1 had witnessed, 
and which I bad been truly told by the French officers superintending them were 
instituted fur the purpose of giving activity and celerity of movement to the troops. 


It may be added, that Sir Francis Head’s account of the perfection to 
which rifle-shooting has been carried incertain French regiments fully 
confirms what was said on this subject in last Saturday’s .4/bion, in an 
extract from a letter by Sir Charles Shaw on the Caffre War. 

Our second quotation refers to the gilded statue surmounting the 
column which now ornaments the Place de la Bastille. 


On happening to cast my eyes upwards, I almost started at the appearance of 
the great gilt strip-stark-naked figure just above me. It was certainly beautifully 
balanced. His whole person, from the crown of his head to the extremity of his 
pointed toe, which almost alone rested on its pedestal, was of bright, glittering 
ee. His long, thin neck was extended ; his wings appeared almost to fatter on 
is back; and as an equipose to the leg extended behind, he held in one hand a 

broken chain, in the other a burning torch. 
at. this high-flown, high-bred personage might be—for besides being au an 
oi was evidently a gentieman—I could not exactly divine ; and for several 
tnutes I had been thinking it over and over, or rather round and round, as I de- 
Scended tuwards the earth, when, on reaching the botiom, I perceived before me 
—no doubt he had purposely placed himself in that position—the man in the hand- 
some cocked hat, who had charge of the column. Taking off my humble round 
one to him, and at the same time slipping something into his hand, I asked him 
what the magnificent statue “en or,” which I had just been admiring, repre- 
sented ? ; 


“ Monsieur !"” said he, with an extended hand and with a dignified smile, 
“c'est le Genie de la Liberté!”” which, I suppose, said I to myself, as I very 
slowly walked away, must surely mean—* her Ladyship’s present husband.’’ 


Memorres p’ALEXANDRE Dusras.—Our contemporary, the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, has commenced the republication of this autobiography, 
of which a few numbers only have appeared in Paris. Cleverest of 
authors and most consummate of coxcombs, Dumas will undoubtedly 
maze a very readable book, although with his own personal reminis- 
censes and experiences, will be mingled much historical information, 
not of the newest.—His first few pages are filled with some rather dry 
procfs of his own legitimacy, and of the high respectability of his 
fathers’ family ; but the sketches of his father’s military career in the 
French Revolutionary war are vivid, and at times sufficiently piquant. 
His affectionate son describes him as a hero of the first water. He 
makes a fair enough point, at page 17, where he narrates how General 
Dumas being quartered at Bayonne in 1743, and occupying a house 
immediately opposite the place of execution, whereon the guillotine was 
incessantly at work, refused to appear on his balcony by way of honour 
to the goddess of Liberty. The blood-thirsty mob shouted furiously for 
him and his staff; but they kept close, prepared to sell their lives 

dearly, if attacked. He was hailed as ‘“* Monsieur de l’Humanité !"— 
and the name stuck to him.—‘ Question, gentlemen, (says our Alexan- 
der) my name of Davy de la Pailleterie; but there is one, the which 
you cannot question—which is that I am the son of a man who was 
Called Horatius Cocles, in face of the enemy, and Mr. Humanity in face 
of the scaffold."—Some of our author's brief recapitulations of well- 
known events are very striking. We shall probably, from time to 
time, refer to this publication,—periodical it may be called, for its 
duration ig very indefinite. Popular writers—too many of them— 
Teckon now-a-days how much they can get per sheet, and scribble on 

Until scribbled out. 

A Poputarn Account or Discoveries at NinEven. By A. i. 
yard. New York, 1852. Harpers.—This is an abridgement, by the 

Author himself, of one of the most attractive books that has issued from 

*modern press. It is in one duodecimy volume, neatly got up, and re- 
Produsing most of the original designs, well cut in wood. In its pre- 
Sent form it will acquire fresh public favour. 
pitto-noox OF THE Userun Arts. By JT. Antisell, M.D. Ibid. 

ram.—This is one of the volumes of Putnam's Home Cyclopedia, 
and is devoted to an explanation of many of those countless varieties in 
oe ete: er gineering, machinery, agriculture, mining, and so 
i » On which every one requires at times a little useful information. 

the real value and merits of such a work, none but a scientific man 
Could speak with confidence. 


Tue History oF THE Unirep Srares. 


By W. H. B . Lbid, 
Virtue y Bartlett t 


The author of this contemplated work, of which the first 
Ar only is before us, is a doubly gifted man. Few artists’ pencils 
eg been more popular than his, in his illustrated “Canada” and 

Switzerland,” and ‘ Scotland,” in his «« Nile Boat” and his “ Walks 
about Jerusalem,” and we know not what besides. Of the two last 
Mentioned, at least, he wrote the text, which showed him to be master 


of » popular style with the pen, ss he is unquestionably in bis original 
profession. The work pretends to no special originality. It is brought 
out in handsome octavo form, and each number will covtain two en- 
gravings on steel. Corbould’s Embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers is 
the frontispiece, and the vignette on the engraved title-page is a sketch 
of Washington’s head-quarters at Newburgh. 


Tue Art-JounnaL Jbid. The first number for the New Year 
opens well, and in its literary department is a decided improvement 
upon its predecessors. There is more variety, and the subjects gene- 
rally are better handled. The illustrations, which are the real attrac- 
tion of this periodical, are of unequal merit; no wonder, perhaps, 
looking at their infinite number. The two contributions from that 
exhaugtless Vernon Gallery are ‘‘ The Dangerous Playmate,” by Etty, 
and ‘‘ The Cavalier’s Pets,” by Sir Edwin Landseer. The former we 
do not like. It represents young master Cupid in the lap of a modern 
Dame; but it is not this pictorial license to which we object. The 
drawing of the lady’s head is very bad, as is also the right arm of the 
overgrown boy. The breadth and vigor of Etty are conspicuous, and 
perhaps the faults may be the engraver’s. Landseer’s brace of spaniels 
of the King Charles breed lying on a table are Landseer all over, 
and we need scarcely add, charming. The original picture is said to 
have been painted in two days.—The gems of the number, however, are 
the pair of medallion bas-reliefs, engraved after Thorwaldsen’s famous 
Night and Morning, in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection.—A couple 
of scraps from the portfolio of that exquisite artist, Moritz Retzsch of 
Dresden, are full of his delicate fancy, but are marred by the hard 
outlines of the wood-engraver. We know that there is a fashion in 
wood cutting, as in other things, and that the mode of the day is to go 
back to the Albert Durer style, which has nothing but correctness and 
quaintness to recommend it. Such things as these, in spite of their 
fashion, are nothing less than detestable. 

From an article on the harmony of colours, in its application to ladies’ 
dress, we make a brief extract, by way of calling attention to the sub- 
ject. Ifthe becoming were the main object, what an improvement there 
would be! 

Colours, the most heterogeneous, are often assembled on the same person ; and 


on the same figure may sometimes be seen all the hues of the peacock, without 
their harmony. : 

The same incongruity may be frequently observed in the adoption of colours, 
without reference totheir accordance with the complexion or stature of the wearer. 
We continually see a light blue bonnet and flowers surrounding a sallow coun- 
tenance, or a pink opposed to one of a glowing red ; a pale compiexion associated 
with canary, or lemon yellow, or one ot delicate red and white rendered aimost 
coloarless by the vicinity of deep red. Now, if the lady with the sal!ow complex. 
ion had worn a transparent white bonnet, or ifthe lady with the glowing red com. 
plexion had lowered it by means of a deeper red colour,—if the pale lady had im. 
proved the cadaverous hue of her countenance by surrounding it with pale green, 
which, by contrast, would have suffused it with a delicate pink hue, or had the face, 

‘* Whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” 
been arrayed ina light blue, or ligt. green, or in a transparent white bonnet, with 
blue or pink flowers on the inside, how different, and how much more agreeable, 
would have been the impression on tne spectator ! 

How frequently again do we see the dimensions ofa tall and embonpoint figure 
magnified to almost Brobdignagian proportions by a white dress, or a smal! woman 
reduced to Lilliputian size by a black dress! Now, as the optical effect of white is 
to enlarge objects, and thatot black to diminish them, ifthe large woman had been 
dressed in black, and the small woman in white, the apparent size of each would 
have approached the ordinary stature, and the former would not have appeared a 
giantess, or the latter a dwarf, 

Nores From Lire, 1n Six Essays. By Henry Taylor, Author of 
“‘ Philip Van Arteverde,” &c. London Our valued correspondent J. 
sends us, from the chimney corner, the following remarks upon a little 
volume, written by an author of eminence, which has not, to the best of 
our belief, been republished here :— 

The world is greatly the gainer, when a man of mark in the pro- 
gress of art turns to real life with his own personal greatness, and 
gives forth those higher views of common things which go to raise the 
standard of humanity, and so to elevate and purify mankind. It has 
been well said by Robert Hunt, that ‘‘ The human mind naturally de- 
lights in the discovery of truth; and even when perverted by the con- 
stant operation of prevailing errors, a glimpse of the real comes upon it 
like the smile of daylight to the sorrowing captive of some dark prison.” 
In this little volume of Taylor’s we have more—far more—than glimpses 
of the real granted to us; we have the clear light of Truth illuminat- 
ing the immediate results of an attentive observation of life, noted 
whilst the facts and occurrences out of which they sprang (as naturally 
as the green shoot from the unsightly root) were still fresh in the mind 
of the observer. 








It is seldom that the Poet, who has mastered the Ideal, and yoked to 
his chariot the swans of Juno, freely and voluntarily leaves the bright 
realms of graceful fancy, and turns his high culture and »rofound and 
subtle discrimination to the task of elevating to him the trivial actuali- 
ties of every day life. The author of Philip Van Artevelde has not 
thought it beneath his genius to give an Essay upon “ Children,’ so 
admirably judicious, so eminently practical, that every reasoning mo- 
ther must admit that the superiority of Taylor over Maria Edgeworth, 
in her own chosen department, is much the same as would exist between 
the advice of an enlightened physician and the suggestions of an experi- 
enced granny. The definition of wisdom, which opens the essay devot- 
ed to its elucidation, is so beautiful that we venture to present it even 
to those who dislike abstractions, as something to command admiration. 
‘* Wisdom is not the same with understanding, talents, capacity, ability, 
sagacity, sense or prudence,—not the same with any one of these; 
neither will all these together make it up. It is that exercise of the 
reason into which the heart enters-—a structure of the understanding, 
rising out of the moral and spiritual nature.” 

The whole essay teems with thoughts like these, and evinces perhaps 
more power of concentration and introspection than the other sub- 
jects which, demanding not so much depth of acumen, may be deem- 
ed more practically useful to ‘the general.” Before leaving this, our 
cherished point de mire in the book, we crave permission of the present 
piping time of peace to introduce an hypothesis to which passing cir- 
cumstances lend the value of asemblance. ‘‘ Even without the stimu- 
lant of self-love, some minds, owing to a natural redundance of activity 
and excess of velocity and fertility, cannot be sufficiently passive to be 
wise. A capability to take a thousand views of a subject is hard to be 
reconciled with directness and singleness of judgment; and he, who 
can find a great deal to say for any view, will not often go the straight 
road to the one view that is right. If subtlety be added toexuberance, 
the judgment is still more endangered.” 

The book opens with ‘* Money.” It is curious to see the philosophy 
of money traced by a Poet, aud not less instructive to find how many 
precious lessons may be drawn from the calm and righteous considera- 
tion of its uses. Experience is a plant which springs up in the beaten 
highway—it is never the forced product of solitary study; and the 
conclusions presented in the chapter on Money bear out the promise of 
the author, to give us the fruits of a life at large. The trite subject of 
lending and borrowing is extremely well treated; and if this essay be 
not our favourite, yet it commends itself to us as the first link in the 
chain which, beginning with ‘‘ Money,” rises at the last to ** The Life 
Poetic.”—** Of choice in Marriage” no Solon could treat less like a 
Poet, and more like a guardian: and only that we sought diligently 
for the invisible aroma cast round the subject by the heart of the lover, 
found we some such traces of the poet’s alchemy as these. ‘Of the 
uses of adversity, which are sweet, none are sweeter than those which 
grow out of disappointed love; nor is there any greater mistake in con- 
templating the issues of life, than to suppose that baffled endeavours 
and disappointed hopes bear no fruits, because they do not bear those 
particular fruits which were sought and sighed for. 

The tree 
Sucks kindlier nurture from a soil enriched 
By its own fallen leaves; and man is made, 
In heart and spirit, from deciduous hopes 
And things that seem to perish.” 

We are content to rest the reputation of the book on that one pass- 
age, so replete with sentiment. 

But the question that rises within us is this—do people ever read 
Essays? and are they not looked upon as moral tonics—very wholesome, 
but requiring a certain resolution to induce one to take them? By 





people, we do not mean those who are sure to hail the book as it deserves 





—men of letters, scholars, and students. These constitute too small a 
minority in the representative world, to make up i> sum of good which 
is the mission of this work. Precisely to such it would bea luxury, 
not a necessity. We would have the high moral tone and the calm 
practical wisdom of this little volume exert an influence over the 
every-day life of every-day people. It has a bearing on events which 
are comprised within the narrowest spheres of social life ; its moral 
agency therefore is direct, and cannot fail to awaken a responsive 
chord in natures which, ground to dust on the surface by the heat and 
burthen of their daily toil in the marts of men, yet have preserved 
intact, down in some unfathomed recess, the impress of their immor- 
tality, iu an unsatisfied love of the True and the Beautiful. To these 
working bees in the hive is such a book as Taylor’s a veritable trea- 
sure; for they have learned to look even on flowers as destined to pay 
a tribute of usefulness as well as beauty.—But whether such as these 
will be attracted to Essays is the real problem, as regards the end of 
the book. We are not competent to say how best the middle-men of 
life should be beguiled into culture and reflection; but that this is the 
class which requires the most attention and the most careful training 
to do their part in the world as it is set down in the great harmonious 
whole of nature, noone can doubt. And when one gifted as Taylor 
passes through the Ideal to the Actual, it is added proof, were such 
proof wanting, that whatever men thecircumstances of the times call for, 
those men are ever there, doing their part bravely towards the regenera- 
tion of their fellow-men, cheered on, not by the voice of those for whose 
sake they coin their thoughts of gold into a circulating medium, but 
comforted by their own sense of having fructified their talent, and sown 
seed which, although the harvest may not be for them to reap, yet is 
destined to feed many a hungry soul, realizing that man Joes not live 
by bread alone. 





Hine Arts. 


When the death of Mr. Turner, the chief of English landscape-paint- 
ers was announced, we furnished our readers with a brief sketch of hig 
life and works. Butso great a master of his art should not pass away 
without a fuller testimonial ; and we therefore give place to-day toa 
more elaborate notice. 


Joseph Mallord William Turner, the great landscape painter of his 
age cal country, died, on the 19th instant, in his seventy-sixth year, 
at Che'sea,—in a small lodging in which he had lived for some years, 
though his own house was Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. lle 
was the father, or senior member, ef the Royal Academy,—and had he 
lived but three months would have worn his honour of an R.A. exactly 
half a century. At the death ofso eminent an artist we may be exeused 
for recalling Cowley’s exclamation on the death of Vandyck :— 
; Vandyck is dead ; but what bold Muse shall dare 

(Though poets in that word with painter's share) 

T’ express her sadness? Poesie must become 

An Artlike Painting here, an Art that’s dumb. 
But the two great painters thus accidentally coupled together had little 
in common save genius. Vandyck lived profusely, died young and in 
debt,—Turner lived penuriously, died old and enormously rich. 

Our great landscape painter was the son of William Turner, a bar- 
ber ; and was born, in 1775, over his father's shop, at 26, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, on the north side of the lane, at the corner of Hand 
Court. His father dressed wigs, shaved beards, and in the days of 
queues, top-knots and hair powder waited on the gentlemen of “ the 
Garden,” as the locality still continues to be called, at their own 
houses, and made money by his trade, then a more flourishing profes 
sion than that of a hair-dresser in the present day. The mother’s 
name no one has told us;—but the father lived to see his son famous,— 
dying, in 1829, in the painter’s house in Queen Ann Street, at the age 
of eighty-four. He was buried, by his own request, in the church of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden,—where a small tablet to his memory erected 
by his son, is still to be seen. 

Where or in what way the son first evinced his love for Art has never 
transpired. He cared as little about talking of his early days as he 
did in after life of his finances ; so that inquisitive persons gained little 
by any question—and some were put to him—on the subject of his early 
predilection for Art. He was, however, an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in his fifteenth year :—the Catalogue for 1790 re- 
cording the appearance of a ‘“‘ View of the Archbishop’s Palace at Lam- 
beth,’—-the artist being described as ‘* J. W. Turner, living in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden.” The view was a weter-colour drawing,—as, 
indeed, were most of his early works; and the place of exhibition was 
the room set apart for ** Sculptures and Drawings,”—statues, drawings, 
miniatures and models in wax being at that time grouped together in 
one apartment. ' 

Mr. Turner continued henceforth a constant exhibitor in the rooms of 
the Royal Academy :—sending in 1791 views of ‘* The Palace at Eltham” 
and of *‘Swakeley House near Uxbridge,”-—in 1792 of ‘‘ Malmesbury 
Abbey” and of ** The Pantheon in Oxford Street on the Morning after 
the Fire,”—in 1793 of ‘* The Avon near St. Vincent’s Rocks,” of “St. 
Augustine’s Gate at Canterbury,” and another subject in which he 
threw aside the trammels of architectural detail caught from the school 
of Mr. Dayes, and evinced for the first time that mastery of effect for 
which he is now so justly celebrated. This was, ‘‘ The Rising Squall, 
Hot Wells from St. Vincent’s Rock, Bristol ;’—and artists who remark- 
ed the drawing at the time, and with whom we have talked on the sub- 
ject of Turner's early works, were accustomed to speak of this early 
picture as one in which a common subject was treated with a poet’s 
eye and a painter’s hand. 

The father feeling confidence in the genius of his son, and the son 
obtaining a little money from the sale of his drawings, a sufficient sum 
was raised from the barber’s till and the painter’s pocket to enable the 
young artist to look for distant and more striking subjects for his pen- 
cil. These he sought at Canterbury, where he drew Christ Church- 
gate and St. Anselm’s Chapel with part of Becket’s crown,—at Malvern, 
where he copied the porch of Tintern Abbey, of whica he drew the in- 
terior,—and at the Devil’s Bridge, in Cardiganshire, where he trans- 
ferred to paper the ‘* Second Fall of the River Monach.” The whole 
of these drawings were in the Exhibition of 1794;—as other fruits of 
the same tour were in the Exhibition of the following year, varied by 
views of Lincoln and Peterborough Cathedrals—of the choir of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge—and by drawings derived from scenes which 
had pleased him at Wrexham, Shrewsbury, and Tintern. From these 
he derived both profit and reputation: having, thus early, with Girtin 
and others, the honour of founding the English School of Water-Col- 
our Art 

He continued his pursuit of topographical drawing for some time 
longer ; finding that it was a profitable line of Art,—and feeling doubt- 
less that travelling and the examination of new scenes enabled him to 
put together such phases and effects of nature as would be of future 
use in the higher line of landscape painting. He soon began to feel 
his strength and also to vary the subjects of his pencil. In 1796 we 
find him exhibiting * Fishermen coming ashore at Sunset previous to 
a Gale ;” and in 1798 he had extended his wanderings with the peneil 
into Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland. 
** The Seasons” was then as much his favourite poem as in after life 
was his own MS. * Fallacies of Hope.” Over each scene he sought to 
throw an eflect of cloud, or storm, or sunshine,—or some novel combi- 
nation which he had observed in nature, different from the everlastin 
effects of moonlight and evening with which Pether and Barrett onl 
even Loutherbourg had contrived to sicken and weary the public eye. 
Thus Buttermere Lake he chose to represent under a shower,—Norham 
at daybreak (not as Sir Walter Scott drew it afterwards at day-set in 
the opening of ** Marmion”) and under the colour of a * View of Dun- 
stanburgh Castle” he gave us an effect of sunrise after a squally night 
with a taste of the wild coast of Northumberland, and only o distant 
peep of the Castle from which the picture derived its name. Other fa- 
vourite effects with him at this time were, @ hazy sunrise, clearing up 
after a showery day, and the approach of a thunderstorm at sunset.— 
He was thus early attentive to the varieties of nature, and copied her ° 
with a master’s hand. He had not yet begun to make “additions” to 
nature,—and to think with Sir (fodfrey Kneller that if his assistance 
had been sought at the beginning of the world, the world had been a 
more beautiful one than it now is. 

Hisskill inereasing with his years, he painted and exhibited in 1799 
a picture of a ** Sunny Morning,” the cattle by Saurey Gilpin, R.A. 
(a curiosity, we should think, if not something more),—and * The Bat- 
tle of the Nile at ten o'clock when the ship L’Orient blewup.” These 
told with the public,—and, better still, with the Royal Academicians. 
His pame was now popular even out of artistic cireles ; and in the elec- 
tion for associates in the winter of 1799—he was chosenan A.R.A. It 
was therefore time, he thought, to leave the garret over his father’s 





shop :—-so, he moved the next year from Maiden Lane to 64, Harley 
Street, then a much more fashionable street than it is now, Here his 
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tion in his art grew with his ambition for a good appearance in the 
vert and in 1800" in the first year of his essetatecey, he exhibited 
“The Fifth Plague of Egypt,”—and in the second, “ Dutch boats in o 
6, fishermen endeavouring to put their fish on board.” These added 
Ets already well-earned reputation; and in February 1502 he was 
elected a Royal Academician, —presenting as his diploma picture a view 
of “ Dolbadern Castle, North Wales.” The list of associates from which 


he was chosen is indeed a sorry list :—not one, with the single excep- 
tion of Bone the enamelist, whose best works would assist an artist at 
the present day to the honours of Suffolk Street or of the Free Exhibi- 
ti 


Tired for a time—or rather perhaps deeming the public tired—of 
fishermen and the coast, and ships at anchor,—he turned to other sub- 
jects,—made hurried visits to Scotland, Switzerland and the Rhine,— 
and exhibited on his return his noble pictures of * Edinburgh from the 
Calton Hill,” “ fhe Festival upon the opening of the Vintage of Macon’ 

Lord Yarborough’s picture), and “ The Falls of the Rhine at Schaff 

ausen.” These were followed by “ Narcissus and Echo,” a ‘ Holy 
Family” (No. 156 of the Exhibition of 1803), * Pembroke Castle—clear- 
ing up ofa thunder storm,” and other pictures embodying scenes either 
abroad or at home. Still, however, sensibly insisting with himself on 
the charm of variety, and willing to show his command over effects, he 
painted and exhibited in 1807 “‘ The Sun rising through vapour, fisher- 
men cleaning and selling fish,’—and, more extraordinary still, “A 
Country Blacksmith disputing upon the price of iron and the price 
charged to the butcher for shoeing his pony :—two pictures which 
“killed” every picture within the range of their effects. Oddly enough, 
® modest picture thus injured by being hung between the two fires 
was, ‘The Blind Fiddler,’—then the second exhibited picture of 
a lad raw from Scotland contriving to exist, without getting into debt, 
on eighteen shillings a week. Turaer, it is said, on the varnishing day 
set apart for the privileged body to which he belonged, reddened his 
sun, and blew the bellows of his art on his blacksmith’s forge, ‘‘to put 
the Scotchman’s nose out of joint who had gained so much reputation 
by his “ Village Politicians.’” The story is told without niming Tur- 
ner, in Allan Cunningham’s “ Life of Wilkie,”—and is condemned as an 
untruth by the reviewer of the Life in the Quarter/y Review. But 
there is no doubt of the truth of the story; and that Wilkie remember- 
ed the circumstance with some acerbity—though he never resented it 
openly—we can ourselves undertake to say. When ‘‘ The Forge” was 
sold at Lord Tankerville’s sale, Wilkie was in Italy; and Collins, the 
painter, in describing the sale to him in a MS. letter now before us— 
adds, ‘“‘ And there was your old enemy, ‘The Forge’” 

It was not often, however, that Turner was thus purposely overdone 
in colour to the injury of works hung within the range of his own pic- 
tures. It is told that on one occasion he actually injured the effect of 
@ favourite landscape for the purpose of allowing a portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to be seen to full advantage. If Lawrence when in 
the full blaze of his reputation was sensitive on the subject of too much 
colour reflected by a neighbouring picture, what must have been the 
feeling of a boy toiling and striving to awaken reputation under seal of 
that important body into whose hands he had entrusted his picture! 
These warm effects which Turner produced by a wholesale application 
of orange chrome were well illustrated by Chantrey on a varnishing 
day at the Academy when the weather for the time of year was unusu- 
ally raw and cold. Stopping before « picture by Turner, he seized the 
artist’s arm—placed his Reatie before a blaze of yellow in an attitude 
of obtaining warmth—and said, with a look of delight, ‘* Turner, this 
is the only comfortable place in the room. Is it true, as I have heard, 
that you have a commission to paint a picture for the Sun Fire office ?” 

We must leave the pleasant labour of following Turner year by year 
through his long list of exhibited pictures, and of water-colour draw- 
ings made by him and sold without being exhibited,—contenting our- 
selves with noticing generally the appearance of many works, some of 
which confirmed while others materially added to his reputation — 
among the number which confirmed his fame, we may mention his 
**Spithead Boat’s Crew receiving an Anchor,” his ‘‘ Lowther Castle,”’ 
and “‘The Deluge,”—and among those which added to his fame, his 
** Apollo and Python,” his ** Dido and Aineas,” and his “‘ Dido building 
Carthage.” To this period also belongs the large picture of the “ Gale 
at Sea” now in the Bridgewater Gallery,—where it hangs as a worthy 
companion to one of Vandervelde’s finest works, ‘‘ The Rising of the 
Gale.” ‘* The Guard Ship at the Nore,” a small picture in the posses- 
sion of Mr Wadmore, is another admirable example of his pencil in 
his early style of Art :—for, like Wilkie anda few other English artists 
—not to mention foreign instances—Turner had two styles,—his early, 
and as some think better, style,—his later and, as some think, worse. 
To this some have added a third or middle period, wherein he is thought 
to have embodied the excellencies of both periods without the manner- 
ism of his later peculiarities. The student unacquainted with the 
characteristics of Purner’s styles will find them a/mirably illustrated 
in the two large pic:ures belonging to Lord Yarborough exhibited at 
the British Institution about two years ago, and in the two views of 
Venice in the Vernon Gallery. It would be easy to point out other in- 
stances :—but in his latter style we have named a public gallery where 
his works may be seen without the slightest difficulty,—while with re- 
gard to his early manner we have thought of those only in which he is 
greatest, and those most recently before the public. 

As Claude had his ‘‘ Liber Veritatis,” so Mr. Turner had his “‘ Liber 
Studiorum ;’—but what Claude confined to a single copy, Mr. Turner 
enlarged to a greater number by engraving the designs of his own 
** Liber” with his own hand. There are critics Turner-mad, who see 
in the “ Liber Studiorum”— 


Whate’er Lorraine light-touched with softening hue, 
Or Savage Rosa dash’d or learned Poussin drew,— 


who find in it such a superabundance of material for landscape Art that 
@ young man might succeed as a painter with no larger stock of combi- 
nations and effect than Turner has supplied in this volume. Of course 
this is very much overdone. Fresh Smiths of Chichester and Wrights 
of Derby might be mushroomed-up with ease from the hot-bed of the 
* Liber Studiorum,”—but no young painter will become a great artist 
who gives his days and nights solely to its contents. The book is by 
no means common ; so that, whatever is excellent in it—and there is 
much that is so—has as yet wrought neither good nor evil. It deserves 
to be studied,—and we hope now that it will become more accessible 
than it has hitherto been. 

Hitherto, the works of our great painter of landscapes had been con- 
fined to the canvas and the skill of his own etching-needle,—but in 
1814 he commenced, in conjunction with the two Cookes, his admirable 
work on the Picturesque Scenery of the Southern Coast,—of which it 
is not too much to say that it is one of the choicest publications which 
the eye of the painter and the hand of the engraver have as yet put 
forth. The choicer engravings are by the late George Cooke ;—of whom 
it may be truly said that no one has succeeded better in catching the 
spirit of Mr. Turner’s drawings, while at the same time he has done 
fall justice to the requirements of his own art. This is no slender 
praise, when we consider that Turner has of late years employed the 
gravers of Goodall, Miller, Pye, Prior, and all the best artists of our 
school.—The plates to his ‘‘ River Scenery” and his «* Annual Tours” 
are of an inferior character. 

Mr. Turner had many patrons,—and his pictures have found their 
way into many of our best private collections. At Petworth may be 
seen his ‘* Echo,” ‘* Evening,” ‘‘ The Thames at Eton,” a small middle- 
period picture, ‘* The Thames at Windsor,” ‘‘ Chichester Canal,” ‘ Pet- 
worth Park,” ‘* Brighton Pier,” * Tabley House and Lake, Cheshire” 
_ best picture of his at Petworth), aud that absurdity which all con- 

emn, his ‘* Jessica at the Window,”—a female head looking out of a 

monster mustard-pot. We have already referred to the two famous 
pictures belonging to Lord Yarborough, and to the noble specimen of 
the same period of his art in the <n rw Gallery. Mr. Munro, of 
Hamilton Place. has his “* Venus and Adonis,” and two fine Italian 
landscapes of the best time of the second period. In the Vernon Gal- 
lery is his ‘* William the Third landing at Torbay ;” at Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
may be seen some good examples of his later period,—as also at Mr. 
Bicknell’s at Herne Hill and Mr. Wadmore’s at Stamford Hill. Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, has a marvellous drawing of “Stonehenge” in his 
best manner. At Abbotsford are several beautiful drawings of the 
scenery and antiquities of Scotland :—but it was at Mr. Windus’s on 
Tottenham Green that Turner is on his throne.—There, he may be 
studied, understood, and admired—not in half-a dozen or twenty in- 
stances, but in scores upon scores of choice examples. 

But the booksellers and print publishers were a3 much his patrons 
as the owner of Petworth or of Appledarcombe. He was employed by 
both on very liberal terms—on almost, indeed, his own terms,—and he 
was far from a bad hand at making a bargain. Of this many amusing 
instances will bear to be told by his fature biographer. In the book 
line, the best instance of his talents may be found in Rogers’s « Italy,” 


and the worst in his vignettes for Si Teen? edit 
Milton. g or Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of 
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He affected a mystery about his art,—and never allowed any of his 
own brethren of the brush to see him at work. At Petworth, he wrought 
with locked doors ; and Chantrey, with whom he was on intimate terms, 
was enabled to see him at work only by the aid of a trick. Chantrey 
by a bribe had taken care to ascertain from one of the servants of the 
house the peculiar knock which Lord Egremont was accustomed to give 
at Turner s door when the patron was anxious to see the painter at his 
labour. Possessed of this secret, Chantrey proceeded to the door, im- 
itating Lord Egremont’s step and cough,—and gave, with admirable 
similitude of sound, the very kind of knock which Lord Egremont was 
accustomed to give. The door opened immediately, and in walked 
Chantrey,—much at first tothe annoyance of Turner ; who was subdued 
to good humour only by the recollection that Chantrey, though once a 
painter, was now /iving by sculpture. This affectation of 4 secret was 
unworthy of a great artist. No other great painter ever professed to 
have a secret. Wilkie prepared his palette before young anq old, and 
even painted while painters were in the room. 

It was a piece of good sense in Turner carried to eccentricity, to pur- 
chase and roll up many of the choice examples of his own pencil. He 
did not collect the works of others, but he hoarded up hisown. Absurd 
prices have been offered to him for his ‘ Carthage” and his ‘* Crossing 
the Brook,”—two of the pictures which he chose to retain and rank 
among his choicest productions. But no; he would not part with 
them:—and what their state may now be, and what their destiny, it is 
idle to conjecture. 

The artists of his admiration—the only artists whom he cared to talk 
about—were Reynolds and Girtin. He livedat Twickenham: he affect- 
ed to say,—that he might live in sight of Sir Joshua’s house upon the 
hill. He drew his purse to buy Sir Joshua’s palette to present to Shee ; 
and he has, it is said, requested to be buried in St. Paul’s by the side 
of Sir Joshua. His admiration for Girtin took a more tangible form. 
In a fit of generosity he talked of erecting a monument to mark the 
grave of his friend and rival in Covent Garden church-yard; but when 
the amount was named—a few shillings over ten pounds—he shrugged 
his shoulders, and rested satisfied withthe bareintention. The grave, 
we are sorry to say, is still unmarked ;—a headstone to Girtin would 
be a graceful tribute from either the Old or the New Water Colour So- 
ciety,—or, indeed, from both. 

It is already asked in artistic circles,—‘* Will the fame of Turner re- 
main enduringly at its present height,—and will not posterity avenge 
the excess of contemporary admiration by a too low estimate of his 
genius?” A large proportion of his pictures, of both periods of his art, 
will always, it can scarcely be doubted, realize large prices; but those 
eccentricities of a great genius in which he of late years indulged, and 
which rendered it necessary that he should attach rings to his pictures 
(contrary to Academical requirements) in order to show which side of 
the picture should be hung uppermost,—these were his dotages and 
lees, and will in all probability sink in reputation and in price. No 
amount of ingenious writing can maintain them in their present po- 
sition. Like Wilkie’s works in his later style—of which so much was 
said in his own lifetime—they will fall to their proper level. Who- 
ever wishes to possess a single Turner will if he has true taste take 
care to secure, if he can, a picture of a period before 1820. No pain- 
ter will be found to have thrown both nature and art into more extra- 
ordinary convulsions than he in his later works—in some possessing 
many of his finer qualities. His views of Venice, noble poems as they 
are in many respects, are in parts grossly untrue. He twists build- 
ings into places where in reality they are not,—and piles Mr. Ruskin’s 
beloved ** Stones of Venice” in localities in which Mr. Ruskin we are 
sure is unable to maintain them. Contrast the noble ‘‘ View of Venice” 
by Bonington, in Mr. Munro's collection, with the Turner in the Ver- 
non Gallery,—and see what outrages Turner in the eccentricity and 
abundance of his genius has thought fit to commit with materials re- 
quiring no such jugglery to make them more picturesque than they 
really are. 

In some quarters our opinions will be received asso many proofs of 
ignorance—so many insults offered to the majesty of genius :—we feel, 
however, that we are doing full justice to a great painter while writing 
thus prophetically, Heis, beyond question, at the head of our land- 
scape painters,—greater than Wilson, greater than Gainsborough.— 
Contrasted with the great masters of the continental schools, he will be 
admitted as worthy to rank with Claude and Poussin. Buthe is more 
varied than either :—giving us, as he does at times, pictures worthy of 
Cuyp or of Vandervelde,—which Claude and Poussin never attempted 
to supply. —Atheneum, 27th ult. 


To the above should be added the following curious anecdote, extract- 
ed from the same paper: 


We mentioned, last week, that Mr. Turner died in an obscure lodg- 
ing in Chelsea, but we purposely omitted to state that he was living at 
Chelsea under an assumed name. The story is as follows :—He loved 
retirement and entertained a peculiar dislike to having his lodgings 
known—sharing, with all his immense wealth, the feeling of the poor- 
est bankrupt. He saw lodgings to his liking, asked the prise, found 
them cheap, and that was quite as much to his liking. But the land- 
lady wanted a reference. ‘‘I will buy your house outright, my good 
woman,” was the reply somewhat angrily. Then an agreement was 
wanted—met by an exhibition of bank notes and sovereigns, and an of- 
fer to pay in advance—an offer which proved of course perfectly satis- 
factory. The artist’s difficulties were not, however, yet over. The 
landlady wanted her lodger’s name, ‘“‘in case any gentlemen should 
call.” This was a worse dilemma. ‘‘ Name, name,” he muttered to 
himself in his usual gruff manner. ‘“‘ What is your name?” ‘*My name 
is Mrs. Brook.” <‘ Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘ then I am Mr. Brsok;” and 
asa ‘* Mr. Brook” Turner died at Chelsea. 


PUNCHIANA. 


Tue Very Best Joxe or rHe Season.—To be sold immediately— 
The person who reads this paragraph. 


Apvice Gratis.—-We beg to suggest to the friends of the boa-con- 
strictor, that if the poor creature, since swallowing the bianket, suffers 
much pain, a counter-pane might be tried as a remedy. 

Lorp PaLMERsTon’s REsiGNaTion—We have asked ourselves the 
question—‘‘ Why Lord Palmerston resigned ?” and, with our usual po- 
liteness, we sent ourselves an immediate answer, to the effect—that his 
Lordship resigned, because he couldn’t help it. 


An ASTRONOMICAL DIALOGUE.—Old Gent. ‘‘ You see, my Dear» 
that the Earth turns on its own Axis, and makes one Revolution round 
the Sun each year.”— Young Revolver. ‘* Then, Pa, Does France turn 
on its own Axis when it makes its Revolutions ?’—Old Gent. ‘No, 
my Dear, it turns on its bayonets. However, that’s not a questicn in 
Astronomy.” 


Erirome or Frencu Liserty.—Universal suffering and vote by 
bullet. 


Prince “‘ Hauie.”—The ladies of the Halle have been again to the 
Elysee, ona visit to Louis Napoleon, who seems to have taken them 
completely under his protection. It is just as absurd as if Prince Al- 
bert were to turn the patron saint of the Fishwomen of Billingsgate, 
and to receive them, and give them champagne luncheons at Bucking- 
ham Palace—for the Halle is, for refinement of speech and elegance of 
lady-like demeanour, quite the Billingsgate of Paris. Our incorrigible 
friend, Brier.ess, who will have his joke upon every possible subject, 
and whose bad jokes, we suppose, we must excuse on account of the 
very good ones he frequently makes, accounts for this strange patronage 
of Louis Napoleon for the Halle, ‘‘as being nothing more nor less than 
a Halle. Louis-cination (hallucination).” 


Qui *’excuse s’accuse.—Some surprise having beep expressed at 
the appointment of an incapable person to an important situation, for 
no other reason than his family connections. It was urged in defence 
of his nomination that, ‘‘though he might have no abstract preten- 
sions, his relative merits were quite undeniable.” 

A Serrier ror THE Cape.—Lord Harris, it is said, is to proceed 
to the Cape to supersede Sir H. Smith. The Kaffirs have been haras- 
sing us for » long while; and everybody says it is now high time for us 
to Harris them. 

Newsparer ArirHMetic.—One of our morning contemporaries, in 
avery fair article upon Government nepotism, has the follo sing rather 
puzzling passage :— 

“ Of fifteen Cabinet Ministers, nine are related by blood or by affinity; 
are Members of the House of Lords; three are sons, 1 
the House of Lords; and the remaining 
Members of the House of Lords.” 

Now, as twenty-four into fifteen will not go, so, out of fifteen, twenty- 
four will not come, by any process that we are acquainted with. How 


eight 
or brothers, of Members of 
Jour are allied by blood or marriage to 








there can be four remaining, after twenty have already been disposed 
of out of fifteen, is one of those nuts we are unable to crack. 





a _ January 31 


SquaninG THE Cincie.—Mr. Wyld, M.P., who sonstructed the 
interesting exhibition in Leicester Square, has certainly brought the 
Globe to a Square. 


Rawway Meerine in Consrantinopie.—(From the Galata Gq. 
zette.—A numerous and respectable Meeting was held,afew days since 
at the “Spicy Turban” Coffee house, Street of the Water-pets, Con. 
stantinople. The meeting was not called for any particular purpose 
but there was a general impression, among those who attended, that 
the new Egyptian Railway was to be the subject of conversation, and 
‘if anything came of it,” as the promoters of the meeting cautiously 
worded the proposal, ‘‘ they would see what happened next.” This pro. 
gramme, conceived in an eminently national spirit, had been published 
orally, for some days, and so large was the attendance, that the Coffee. 
house keeper himself was actually obliged—with many maledictiong on 
his misfortunes—to get up and assist his slaves in serving sweetmeatg 
ani sherbet. This shows how incalculable is the influence of the Raj}. 
way, that mighty engine of intercouse, which—[Having heard some. 
thing of this kind before, we have ventured te compress our respected 
coutemporary. } 

As there was no chair, nobody took it; but Slaphadjee Bey, prefer. 
ring the stool near the fountain, made a motion (with his finger) that 
the previous occupant should leave it. This motion did not fall to the 
ground for want of seconding, because the original mover seconded it 
with his foot; but the party most interested did. (Shouts of Afiert. 
olsun !—May it do you good!) 

The meeting smoked for two hours (the silence having been broken 
only by an uncivil wish, by one of the party, in reference to the tomb 
of the father of a tobacconist who had sold him some exceptionable 
tom-bok), after which— 

Slaphadjee Bey opened the business of the day, by remarking— 
** Wallah Billah !” ( Sensation.) 

After a pause of twenty minutes the speaker resumed. 2/lah kerim, 
but we live in sharp times. Things alter every day. What once wag 
new is now old. (App/ause.) Everything must be as it must. You 
cannot get coffee out of charcoal, nor roasted mutton out of the hind 
leg ofan ass. (Applause.) Whose dog was Stephenson, that he should 
teach the Faithful how to go on their journeys ? 

Wobblegaw Effendi was of the same opinion as the last speaker, 
whose words, he said, were like the trickling of treacle from the bung- 
hole of a cask. Backallum, we shall see—the meeting should see; but 
these Franks talked like dragons. He had himself gone the journey 
which the Frank now proposed to go in his newfangled manner. He 
had crossed the sea——accursed be the days and nights !—in a Frankish 
vessel, at great cost, and his very soul had been turned round withia 
him, until even brandy (Sensation), he meant sherbet, had lost its 
sweetness to his mouth. The land-journey had taken him weeks, and 
he had seen the faces of many moons, and now this Stephenson would 
perform it in a few hours! He would again remark, Backallum. 

Howlof Skronger (a barber) had heard much talk of these railways. 
So far as he could learn, they exactly resembled the Gehenna of the 
Moslem, for you had flames and roaring sounds around you; the irom 
line on whieh you went was narrow as that of Al Sirat, and if you got 
off it, you went, as an American patient had told him, to etarnal smash. 
(Sensation, and cries of * Stafferillah !’— Heaven forbid !) 

Larrupi Mush had been told that the Pranks allowed their wives to 
journey in this manner. This observation was the cause of consider- 
able delay in the business, as the allusion to the wives instantly re- 
minded every gentleman present of some anecdote illustrative of the 
unworthiness of women, and the various narrations (interrupted for » 
short time by the hour of prayer) occupied a large part of the 
morning. 

Bogaz Kissaleri said that he had spoken with the man who had gone 
to the great Show, commanded by the King of England, in his new 
Palace of Diamonds. That man had told him wonders, and he rather 
believed he had heard lies, but they were pleasant as the jangling of 
the bells of Paradise. Concerning these railways, they were the work 
of magicians. If you entered them, you were stripped of your goeds, 
much money was taken of you, and you were fordidden, under dread- 
ful imprecations, to kindle your pipe. Thrust into a box, you satona 
seat harder than the nether millstone, and then a scream of a demon 
was heard, and the box flew away of its own accord over the tops of 
mountains and into the deep bowels of the earth. At last it stopped, 
and you were pulled out by soldiery; and those on whom Allah smiled 
in their birth, received back their goods, or, it might be, received the 
goods of others (but of less value); but to receive anything was the lot 
of few, the goods being the spoil of the magicians. Along the read 
stood fiends, with hands pointing the way in mockery, and these were 
usually children of those who had been scalded or roasted by the con- 
trivances of the magicians—sons, in fact, of burnt fathers. Demons, 
with brass armour, and with eyes of carbuncles, larger than those of 
Solomon himself, rolled hither and thither on wheels, spitting white 
smoke, and whistling, and 

Slaphadjee Bey. Your face is darkened, O Bogaz, the lyingest old 
man in Stamboul. Are we children? Have we drunk wine? 

The preceding speaker intimated that, as far as he was concerned, 
no such luck had occurred. 

Slaphadjee Bey. How, then child of many pumpkins? Are we 
to believe that these English have demons in their service? Since 
when have they shown themselves conjurors, I pray you? Are we 
donkeys, and children of donkeys? Is not my dentist a Frenchman? 
may his wrenching irons and other extortions be accursed ! and has he 
not spoken? These English are made fools in atl waters. Here, and 
by the dogs of Athens, who were once our dogs, but are so no longer 
for their sins. Also, in the waters of France, where my dentist informs 
me—may his knives and his lancets enter into his own stomach !—no 
English flag dares be seen. Also in the waters of the South, where 
terrible black men, with spears a hundred yards long, even now pick 
them out of theirships before they can land. These English are bosh— 
nothing, nowhere: and who are you, with your lying wonders? Speak, 
son of stupefaction, and say at how many bottles of wine will you re- 
deem your ugly feet from the bastinado, as my tongue hungers and 
thirsts to order you? 

Bogaz Kissaleri (humbly). 
say when it shall cease? 
when he hath enough. 

Slaphadjee Bey. Your face is whitened, O Bogaz, and shines like 
the moon. Enough of these railways. Let the door be barred, that 
scandal be not given to those well-meaning, but shallow persons, who, 
not reading Al Koraun in a non-natural sense, deem wine prohibited to 
the faithful. Mashallah—Look alive! [Door and Scene close. 








It is for me to stint my lord’s drink, or 
Let the wine be brought: it is for him to cry 


Romance or Rea Lire.—The following facts possess some strik- 
ing points of interest. We may premise that the story is strictly true, 
the names only, for obvious reasons, being suppressed. 

In the year 1827 a young woman of decent parentage, engaged in the 
service of a clergyman’s family in the west country, became acquaint- 
ed with, and formed an attachment to, a young man in the neighbour- 
hood. A child, the result of this attachment, was ultimately, from the 
inability of either of the parents to support it, consigned to the care of 
the grandmother on the father’s side. The mother had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing and hearing of her boy while she remained in 
that quarter of the country, but some time afterwards sho left the 
neighbourhood, and removed to a distance. Afterwards the father 
left the same district also, and removed to Ireland, taking the boy 
along with him. Some years passed away, and, being mutually ig- 
norant of each other’s place of residence, the mother, after using means 
to discover whither her child had been removed, gave up all hope of 
obtaining the much desired intelligence. She conducted herself well 
in the gentleman’s family in which she served, and in a few years after 
an offer of marriage was made to her by a respectable tradesman, 
which, after candidly relating to him the circumstances of her previous 
life, he was, by reason of his attachment to her, induced to repeats 
and she gratefully accepted the offer. In the prosecution of his busi- 
ness he soon after removed to Glasgow, where he commenced business 
as anengineer. The father of the boy, in the meantime, had also mar- 
ried, and by him the youth, when he grew up, was sent to and comple- 
ted his apprenticeship with an engineer in Ireland. Subsequently the 
lad went to Glasgow in search of and obtained employment, by 2 sin- 
gular coincidence, and without a knowledge on either side of the rela- 
tionship, from the engineer who, as we have stated, had married the 
boy’s mother, and, from the fact of her not having seen him since he 
was an infant, she never suspected, and indeed could not possibly have 
recognized him, as her long-lost boy. 

It appears that a brother of the lad’s father happened to keep ® 
booking-office for parcels, &c., in the city, and to him, among other’, 
the father had sometimes, in his letters, alluded to the mother of his 
boy, and his natural curiosity to know what had become of her. Th? 
young man was occasionally in the habit of calling on his father 
brother, and reading or talking over any mutual letters they might re 
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wi ; -dress- 
F ther in Ireland. It chanced one day that a well 
oy" from his vayxe woman, entered the office to book a parcel ; the 
a, waxed his eyes upon her, and said he had some distant recollection 
= ing seen her before, and begged, with all civility, to inquire whe- 
bo oe youth, she had been in employment as aservant at @ manse 
ches volt country which he named. The lady replied that she had ; 
ay er anxious regarding her boy, and having no reason for conceal 
ot “a erly inquired if he could give her any tidings of ber son, or 
3 we snything concerning him? The man told her that he was 
if - if the prother of the boy’s father ; that, having seen her in former 
uae he remembered and recognized her countenance, and if she would 
yore his office on the succeeding evening at 7 o'clock, he would make 
ae ments whereby her son should be in attendance, and she might 
srreng The interest and anxiety, it may be imagined, of the woman 
aod a She had not heard of her boy, after many vain endeavours, 
oe pee space of twenty years—not even by letter; and here, by 
” > oan ent, when she least expected it, she was on the following 
yoo gt gee and converse with him. She immediately went home 
wun the circumstance to her husband, and deep was the interest he 
sad t0 k in the matter which so much concerned her; for she had 
also too’ im a good and faithful wife, and if she had erred she had 
boned it away with long sorrow and repentance; and he, of all others, 
veeeuay and freely forgiven her. 
ere intervening time, it may be supposed, seemed long and tedious, 
+t was with an anxious eye and a palpitating beart that she entered 
ot ff e of the bookkeeper the succeeding evening, a few minutes be 
; oe ~ appointed hour. The man informed her that the lad had not 
fore t + PP but would be there sooa, and, handing her a seat, told her 
-s as oat close a half-shutter of the side window when he came in, 
thet hich signal she wou!d know that it was her son who entered.— 
by ‘i amas and went fora considerable time, and the mother’s feelings 
vor axietf were every moment increasing, when one of her husband’s 
a hoes entered the office. She instinctively turned away her head, 
} ow he liked not that one in her husband's service should observe her 
¥ ab an anxious time, but at that instant the half-shutter was hasti- 
I closed for it was indeed her son who had entered. She gazed ut 
him as be stood in his prime, and her wonder was great that she should 
recognize in one of her husband's workmen her long-lost son; but the 
receding anxiety and the shock were too much, and as she looked she 
ecame pale and fainted away. Restoratives were immediately procur- 
ed, and, on her being completely recovered, an explanation of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances was communicated to the son. Although 
he had had frequent occasion -to speak to his mistress, there had not 
been the least suspicion, on either side, of the close relationship. . 
They went home to her husband’s house and his place of business 
together. Her husband was amazed, as well he might be, at the turn 
matters had taken, and indeed it was a subject of deep interest and 
wonder to allofthem. He was pleased to find that his wife’s son was 
doing so well; for of course, as his master, he knew him well; and 
shortly afterwards, having used influence with his friends on his behalf, 
and knowing the lad’s ability, he procured for him a situation as engin- 
eer on one of the English railways, which he still holds. Only about 
ten months ago the lad interceded and obtained for his father a subor- 
dinate situation on the same line of railway. The subdued and grate- 
ful thoughts of the mother may well be imagined. An absence of near- 
ly 20 years could not in any degree abate the feelings of maternal 
attachment; and, though she had often deplored the error of ber youth, 
it was with feelings of thankfulness and a gladdened heart she contem- 
lated the extraordinary chain of circumstances which under Provi- 
ence, had restored to her, after such a protracted separation, the child 
of her affections. — Stirling Journal. 



















Ice-Cutrinc OPERATIONS AT RocKLAND LAKe.—The late cold sea- 
son has been well improved by the various companies, for laying in 
their annual supplies. At Rockland Lake, nearly opposite Sing Sing, 
on the North River, whence is procured much of the ice consumed in 
this city, enormous quantities have been prepared for the market. The 
scene presented at that place during the last few days would well bear 
transferring to canvas. The Knickerbocker Ice Company, who have at 
he Lake extensive buildings and other apparatus required in ice har- 
esting, have employed constantly, during the last few weeks, from 
800 to 1000 men, and about 50 horses. Their entire buildings, when 
filled, will contain fully 80,000 tons of ice. One huge structure, cover- 


devoted themselves to during the winter season. Also along the banks 
of Loch Shiel, in Invernessshire, the contraband trade is carried on 
with its usual vigour, and in the islands of Jura and Scraba, in Argyle, 
the people manifest a hankering after this unlawful trade.— Glasgow 
Herald. 





DousBLe-BARRELLED Rirte CARABINES FOR THE Cape.—350 
double barrelled rifle carabines have been shipped in the Birkenhead 
steam troop-ship for conveyance to the Cape of Good Hope. These rifle 
carabines are for the use of the 12th Lancers, and are of the same con- 
struction as those with which the ron-commissioned officers and privates 
of the 12th Lancers from the depot at Maidstone practised at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, a short time ago, to acquire a knowledge of their 
| use, so as to be able to instruct their brother non-commissioned officers 
and privates on their arrival at the head quarters of their regiment at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The non-commissioned officers and privates 
who were at Woolwich for the purpose stated have embarked in the 
Birkenhead ag part of the detachment of the 12th Lancers ordered to 
proceed, under the command of Cornet Jobn Kolt, to the Cape, to join 
their regiment. The balls used in the double-barrelled rifie carabines 
are of the conical description found so effectual at long ranges by Mr. 
Lancaster, doing great execution at 600 or 800, and in many instances 
at 1,000 yards’ range. The result of the recent trials of small arms 
gives reason to expect that a complete change in the arms of the 
British soldier will shortly take place; and it is contemplated to have 
rifled cannon made ready for experiments during the present year, 
some beautiful self-acting machinery having been invented for grooving 
the cannon in the most perfect manner. It is expected that with rified 
cannon and conical-shaped shot, the field artillery will attain a great 
range, far exceeding what can be obtained from small-arm rifles. 








OvTRAGE ON AN ENGLISHMAN AT FLoRENCE.—The Opinione, of 
Turin, publishes a letter, dated Florence, Dec. 30, 1851, which states 
that on the previous morning = young Englishman, named Maysher, 
who had only been a short time in Florence, after standing to listen to 
the band of an Austrian regiment, was quietly proceeding along one 
of the narrow streets which issue from the Piazza del Duomo. He had 
not gone far when he perceived a banocino advancing towards him with 
all the speed at which these country cars are usually driven. To avoid 
the danger, he jamped suddenly back, and in doing so came in contact 
with a young Austrian officer, who was at the same moment coming up 
at the head of his gr-"d. A smart blow from the flat of a sabre on the 
back was the mild .ebuke for this purely accidental collision. The 
Englishman, very naturally indignant, demanded in his imperfect Ita- 
lian the meaning of the outrage. A few angry words were interchang- 
ed on either side, when another officer who accompanied the party 
stepped forward and cut the young Englishman down, laying his head 
open by a sabre wound of fully a finger’s length. This done, the party 
proceeded on its way, and Mr. Maysher, whose blood covered a con- 
siderable space in the street, was conveyed to the City Hospital, where 
he was visited by Mr. Scarlett, the temporary charge d'affaires of Eng- 
land in Tuscany, who subsequently addressed energetic remonstrances 
to the Government against the too frequent abyse of brutal force on 
the part of the imperial troops. It is said that a commission of Austrian 
oflicers waited upon the young man and offered him an apology. 
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PHOBLEM No. 166. By C. L. 
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ing 4n acre and a quarter, has just been finished, at a cost of nearly 
$30,000, and is capable of holding 40,000 tons. It is 240 feet in length, 
230 broad, and 32 in height, with a twelve horse power engine attached, 
by means of which ice is elevated 35 feet from the surface of the Lake, 
and deposited in the building. The Company have other large build- 
ings, together capable of containing fully 80,000 tons. At Highland 
Lake is another establishment, owned by the same Company, which 
Will furnish storage for 20,000 tons, compactly laid. There have been 
invested by the Company, in buildings, machinery, barges, horses, and 
other property at the Lakes, over $140,000. 

Another ice Company at Rockland Lake, Barmore & Co., have ex- 
tensive arrangements for prosecuting their business. Their houses 
Will hold about 85,000 tons. They have shown in their operations at 
the Lake, as well as their formidable rivals in the ice business, a com- 
mendable degree of skill and enterprise. They have constructed a 
ponderous endless chain of heavy bar iron, to which are attached heavy 
tongs,—the whole worked by steam——by means of which, ice is elevated 
a distance of 110 feet from the surface of the lake, to the summit of the 
hill at its margin. Massive cakes are taken up with ease, and at once 
deposited in a large receiving house, capable of holding 12,000 tons, 
or sent off with great rapidity on an inclined plane to the river, where 
they are received in barges. Where the grade is too steep, the ice is 
shot down the plane to a ‘spiral run,” answering to locks in a canal, 
and deposited unbroken at its base. As carting is the only mode at 
present employed for transporting the ice from the engine house to the 
commencement of the inclined plane, and this being found too tedious 
and expensive, it is proposed to construct a railroad from the lake to 
the river, to perform this duty. Its estimated cost is $30,000. A com- 
Petent engineer has made the preliminary survey. 

The blocks of ice are cut from the main body, by means of cutters 
and ploughs, adapted to the purpose. The ice is first deeply furrowed, 
80 as to readily break up in cakes of the desired size. A portion of ice 
thus worked, sufficient to form perhaps 500 cakes, is then completely 
~ through and floated off in channels through the ice, previously 
ormed, Steam power is then applied to raise it from the water. 

Such are the operations at Rockland Lake imperfectly described. 
ere the Lake easily accessible, it would attract an immense number 


Visitors from the city.—Journal of Commerce. 
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puter DisTILLATION IN THE H1GHLANDs.—Sometime ago the 
= of Inland Revenue had information that illicit distillation was 
pra to avery large extent in the island of Arran. Mr. Wood, 
| wn airman of the board, with his usual promptness, decided on rein- 
Doualt _ officer stationed on the island, selecting for this purpose Mr. 
nent urran, examiner, London, and Mr. Dugald M‘Caig, assistant 
~— ine? Campbelton. These gentlemen proceeded to Arran some 
sland .s With the intention of making a thorough search of the entire 
_ na Durran being authorized to take the existing staff of offi- 
mustered Cuttermen under his charge. The revenue detective band 
amen Whe the 10th ult. Mr. Donald Durran, examiner, Messrs. 
Inied b eyash, and Dugald M’Caig, assistant-examiner, accompa- 
range Pajcuttermen, proceeded to search the hills of Kildonan; this 
ces, the oft intersected by deep valleys, and rugged and bold preci pi- 
On the 10th’. had great difficulty in reaching the smuggling ground. 
counterma Inst. , the party succeeded, after toilsome marching and 
which ne in discovering four bol!sof malt in active operation, 
pearebed re destroyed on the spot. On the 11th inst. the same party 
cealed in 8 neetings and houses, and about Sliddery they found, con- 
still -head ere house in that locality, three bolls of malt and a 
of the lith eing somewhat refreshed by the comparatively easy work 
12th, +» the entire party proceeded to the rocks of Bennan on the 
smugetin se wild and plutonic eruptions are admirably adapted for 
der the F purposes, and they succeeded in discovering, concealed un- 
Which wane ez masses, six bolls of malt ready for kilndrying, 
naan eres. On the 13th the party descended to the shore 
ground m > ere they found, after an agreeable parade, four bolls of 
alt, which were conveyed to a place of safety. On the 17th 























WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





PROBLEM No. 165. 


Several communications purporting to contain solutions to Mr. C.’s very in- 
genious problem have been received this week. Oar correspondents, however, 
Al A AW SLIVI ALA WD Noro) posipouc puviishning the true solution until next 
week, 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. L.—Your three move stratagem, above printed, is 
highly creditable to your ingenuity, if original ; but it strikes us that we have 
seen something very like it elsewhere. On this subject we must beg to request 
that all future contributors will favour us—not for publication, but for self: pro- 
tection—with their full names. 
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Tue First Pusitic AporHecaries’ Hautu.—With the fall of the 
Roman empire, through the invasion of northern nations, arts and 
sciences left Europe, and found a shelter among the Arabs, who pre- 
served them for more propitious times ; and though their genius never 
has equalied that of the Greeks and Romans, nevertheless, chemistry 
and pharmacy are much indebted to them. They discovered several 
chemical preparations, and introduced several new medicines, still 
employed by all physicians. They established, in the eighth century, 
the first public Apothecaries’ Hall in Bagdad. We owe also to the 
Arabs, for the first legal dispensatories, in the ninth century, namely, 
for the one of Abn Sahel; and in the twelfth century, for that of 
Abn Hassan Hebaloliah Ebn Talmid Whilst chemistry and phar- 
macy were cultivated industriously in the East, Europe was plung- 
ed in darkness and ignorance, when at length a new light was 
kindled by Constantine of Carthage, who established the first regular 
pharmacy in Europe, namely in Salerno. He called these establish- 
ments stationes, and the dispensing chemists confectionarii.—4nnals 
of Pharmacy and Practical Chemistry. 

Eeyprian Raitway.—Our accounts from Alexandria mention that 
great commercial activity prevails in that city, and throughout the 
whole of Egypt. A large quantity of native produce of every kind had 
been received from Arabia. Preparations have already been made to 
commence the works of the railway. Abdallah Bey, who is charged 
with the general inspection of the works, is an Englishman by birth. 
Persons were arriving in Egypt from every part of the world to seek 
employment on the line.—Augsburg Gazette. 





Raitroaps in Russra.—The survey of the line from St. Petersburg 
to Warsaw has been completed, and the works will commence in the 
approaching spring. This line will be 400 leagues in length, the longest 
line existing or contemplated on the continent of Europe. It is expeci- 
ed that it will be finished in 11 or 12 years. It will pass by the town 
of Lowiey, whence a branch will extend to the Russian frontier. 





IRCULAR NOTHS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
Kurope &c.—Circular notes (of tne value of £10 and apwards,) and Letters of Credit 
payebdle at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 


Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 





es: 
much tesearty Searched the woods of Balagan, where they found, after 
orest, i eth trousers and flesh among the brushwood and tangled 
cen ht olls of dry malt, which they seized and removed to one of 
Pan ant hig ane, ns. It were very much to be desired that Mr. Dur- 
oard to -_ wr Ye Mr. M’Caig, should be commissioned by the 
and Row = en their surveys to the highlands of Argyle, Inverness 
ssshire, particularly to the wild hills of the latter country. In 











Some late excursi ; 
found ilies ens We had to Loch Torridon and Loch Maree, 
Und illicit distillation to be the only employment that the inbabitants 
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ICONOGRAPHIC BENCYCLCPZAIDIA 
OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART, IN SIX \OLUMES; 
SYSTEMATICALLY AFRANGED BY G. HECK, 
WITH FIVE HUNDRED QUARTO STEEL PLATES, 
BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED A&TISTS OF GERMANY. 
THE TEXT TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, AM, M.D., 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITOTE. 

The splendid work embraces ail the branches of buman knowledg® which ean be tilue- 


———_—— 


trated by piciorial representations. These illustrations are arranged in siricily systematic 
order. on &@ large Quarto Stce) Plates, in two volumes. 

The lever-press four volumes is a thorough manual of the sciences enumerated below 
with constant ref-rences to the figures on the plates. Alphebeucal indexes end tables of 


contents will make it practically useful and cf easy reference. The subdivisions of the 
work are as follows : 








J.—Wathematics. Subdiv.: Geometry Astronomy, Cosmograph oct 
11.—Naturail and Medical Scierees. Subdiv.: Natural Pidtesophy, *Meteap- 38 Plates, 
ology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy 
Physiology, Surgery,...... f tess ietduendahsh vent ensand 18....° 
1] L.—General Geography. Subdiv : Physical Geography (comprising Hydro- 
raphy, Orography, Botanical and Zuological Geography,) Historical 
seography (Antiquity, Middle Ages, Modern TVimes,) Political Geo- 
graphy (@ genera) Alias and Plane of Cities,)...... $eeeeeseccceeee . ae 
1V.—Ethnology. (Comprising the national costumes and customs of the 
different parts of the globe,).........+. CeeSerses seerces . secs F) ied 
V.—Military Sciences, Arms, &c. | Implements of war; fortifications, en- 
ineering, arsenais, &c.] ..... .. ..- .. a 
VI.—Naval Scenes, [Ship-t widing of a:lages; details of vessels 
naval mr BC J nccovcccccecs: cos Ccreccooce a 
Vil.—architecwre. Subdiv.: Archeology, Styles of the Ancients, the Middie 
Ages, the Kenais ance, and of Modern Archuecture |comprising Dwell- 
ings, Churches, Fublic Stores, Theatres, &c.|.....-- cece. ceeseees o « 
Vig Ee Religious Rites [Polytheism, Monotheism.|........ 36 
1X.—The Fine Arts. Subdiv.: Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Engraving, 
Lithography, Typography, Music, Dancing, and the Drama,..+-ssesese20. % “* 
X—Technology. Suddiv.: Public Works | Highways, Railways, Hydrauli 
orks]; sinmg, Farming, and Commerce [Agriculture, Economy of 
Forests, Coining and Coins, Weights und Measures,| .esscesseceee.+s 35 “ 
Total,.....-- 500 Plates, 


The above grea: work is now complete and bound, and to be had at the following prices, 
according to the style and finish of the binding. Letter-press, 4 vols. royal 8vo,, steel plates, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 

No. 1—Full Turkey Moroceo, full gilt backs, gilt edges, Beautiful and rich style, appro- 
priate for a Holiday Gift, and calculated to piease the most fastidious taste. The peda n wos 
work, bound in this style, will cost $50. 

No. 2--Half Turkey Morocco, full gilt backs, gilt edges, marbled paper sides. Librar 
style, very handsome, ald not liable to injury by dust The complete work, boucd in this 
style, will cost $43. 

No. 3.—Half Turkey Morocco, plain gilt backs, sprinkled edges, marbled paper sides. 
Economical style; plainer buias durable and of the same materia’s as th- others. The 
complete work, bound in this style, will cost $40. RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 

Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 
2, Barcley-street, [Astor House. ] 


G. P. PUTNAM, HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY: By Charles Astor Bristed, Esq, 
2 vols, 12.n0., cloth, $3. 

In consequence of the recent fire at Mr. Craighead’s petting often. which destroyed one 
half the entire edition of the above work, the price has unavoidably been advanced to $3 a 
copy. 

‘‘ No book of the season has interested us more than these two volumes just published by 
Putnam. The author, a young gentleman of the Astor Family, after taking his first ¢egree 
at Yale College, entered ihe University of Cambridge, England, and pursued the regular 
course of study there. He has evidently a firm conviction that the standard of scholarship 
is far higher there than ic our colleges, and many of his opinions of American Universities 
may be very unpopular here atbome. These volumes eminently metit, and will not fail 
to receive the attention of those who are interested in the higher departments of education 
in this country. and in the reputation of American scholars. The faul s of ihe work we do not 
«peak cf here, for we are willing to take them for the eake of the inetruction it bas given es. 
Tue author dedicates bis work to Presideut Weolsey of Yale College.”-.N. Y. Observer. 

Now Reapy. 

II. LAYARD’S NINEVEH.—Complete unabridged Edition, with numerous engravings. 
2 vols. in one. 12mo. cloth, $1 00. 

Ill. THE HOME CYCLOP#DIA OF USEFUL ARTS. One vol. small 8vo. with en- 
gravings. $2 00. 

IV. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. 


12mo. 25 cenis. 





First vol. 264 pager, neatly printed, 





D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
AN EXCELLENT FAMILY BOOK. 


OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Exemplary for acts of Piety and Charity. By Julia 
Kavanagh, author of “ Nathalie,” * Women of France,” &c. 1 neat volume, 12mo 
cloth, 75 cents. 

This instructive work is the Lent 
those who have inherited the spirit o ‘ 
It embraces a period of eighteen centuries, during which time there is to be found the most 
glorious array of names the world has ever seen. It is written with great versatility of tab 
ent and with a force und elevatt0n seldom approached by the female sex. 

NATHALIE,a Tale. By the same Author, Two parte, paper cover, 75c ; cloth, $1. 

A work of extraordinary merit, with a far deeper design than —y to amuse. Itat 
tempts to solve some of ihe subile problems of human nature. Some cf the wieest lessens 
in life are taught in the work, while the artistic skill with which the narrative is managed 
imparts a vivid interest. 

TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER AND MECHANICS’ COMPANION.—D. Appleton & 
Co,, have just Published, 'Templeton’s Engineers’, Millwrights’, and Mechan.cs’ Pocket 
Companion; comprising Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube Roots, Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, Strength of Materials, Mechanic Powers, Water Wheels, Pumps 
and Pumping Engines, Sieam Engines, Tables of Specific Gravity, &c, &c. Also, a Series 
of Mathematical Tables, containing the Circumferences, Squares, Cubes and Areas of Cir- 
cles, Superficies and Solicity of Spheres, &c Revised, correcied and enlarged from the 
Eighth English Edition and adapted to American practice, with the addition ut much new 
matter by Julius W. Adams, Eugineer. 1 vol. l6mo. Price $1 

If the rapid and continued saie uf a work be any test of ite vaiue, Temp!eton’s Millwright 
and Engineer’s Pocket Companion is a vo.ume of no little merit, since it has already p 
through seven large editions in Kagland, and circulated chiefly among that class os the pop- 
ulation engaged in Engineering and other mechanical pursuits. Ia its present revised form 
it will be found a valuable Hand-Book for the American Meehanic acu Engineer. 

Now reaty. Vol. 1 contains over 400 illustrations, Price $3 50 .ound 

APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL.—Natu- 
ral, Experimental, aud Mechanical Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences. Kxiied by Juiius W. 
Adams, Chiet Engineer. 

Terms :—$3 a year, or 25 centsa single number. Subscriptions received qy ail Buoksel- 
lers, Periodical Agents, and Postmasters—to whum a liberal discount wili be allowed. 

NICARAGUA, ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONUMENTS, and the} proposed Inter- 
oceanic Cansi, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, by ®. G. Squier, iate Charge @’Af 
taires of the United States to the Repablic of Ceutral America, 2 vols. 3vo. Price $5. 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish next month— 

THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEP EC—Showing the results of the survey for a Rail- 
road to connec: the Atlantic witn the Pacific Ocean, obtajned by the scientitic commission, 
under the direction of Major J. G. Barna d, U.S. Engineer, with a review of (he Geology, 
Climate, Botany, Animals, Inhabitants, &c. of that region, arranged and prepared from we 
original reports for the Tehuantepec Railroad Company of New Orleane, By J.J. Wil- 
liams, principal) assistant engineer, 


of Women who were eszentially simple and true; 
the Saviour and filled their lives with self demal— 





In Press—Essays from the London Times. jan Si—1t. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 

IK MARVEL'S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra. 

IK MARVEL’s REVERI£3 OF A BACHELOR, Illustrated Edition, and 12mo edition, 
in cloth, tull gilt Morocco extra, and Morocco antique. 

IK MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS., 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, cloth ‘fall gilt. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, in 
Cloth, fuil gilt, and Morvecco extra, 

PROF, BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MILTON'S 
PARADISE LOST, beautifully Mlustrated, in 8vo. vols., cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra, 

New Juvenile. Works. 

UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, ino vuls. with 
tinted engravings. 
‘STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. In four vols., win tate 


engravings, ’ 
C. S. has also on hand, a lerge assortment of Llustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books 
&e. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-s, 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 403 —12: cts, 


. Warburton’s Memoirs of Horace Walpole,—Zelectic Review. 


1 
2. Mahon’s History of England ,—S; ectator. 
$. Life of the New York Evening Post. 
4, Mineral Waters of Germany,—Frazer’s Magazine. 
5. Maurice's Sermons on the Old Testament,—Spectator. 
6. Suwarrow and bis last Campaign, —Do. 
7. Protestuntism in Ireland —Times. 
8, Marsha! Souit,- Do. 
9. A Scene in Paris,— Boston Transcript. : 
10, What to do in the Meantime, — Chambers Journal. F 
1}. What Christmas is as we Grow Older,—Hou schold Words. 
12, Professor Stuart —Independent ; 
138. Memoir of T. B. Macaulay ,— Bentley's Miscellany. 
14. Tue Mo kery in Frarce; Lord Paimerston’s Resignation; 
A “Successful” Despotism; News of the Week; What > Examiner & Spectator. 
is a Nuisance, 
15. The Poison Esters of Austria, —Chamber’s Journal, 
With Poetry, Suort Arriciss, avd NoTices or New Books. 
to Published weekly at Six Dokarsa year by E. LITTELL & CO, Borton. 
Wasnincton, 27 Dec., 13 15 
Ofall the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 





in thisco ne the most useful Itcontains indeed the exposi- 
» English language, but this. by its immense extent 
ture Of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
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por LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
Jas. C. Luce.—This Steams!.'p will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on Sat- 
urday, Febuary 7th, 1852, at 2 ‘clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

Allletters and papers must pase threagh the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, ouv'ng unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 








Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp Dresden, Lucea, me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Ba len, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
3erne, Frankfort, Matta Sienas 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, “ur 

Boul »gne, Geneva, ilan, 

Bremen, Gibraitar, Moscow, 20ice, 
Brussels, Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 

Cairo, Hague, Oporio, Wiesbaden, 

Coblenz Levhorn, Paris, Warsaw, 

Cowgue, asclpaic, Pau, Zurich, jani7—tf. 


The Steamer PACIFIC, will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 21st of February 
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REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Axy Bana 


Ales ESrtens ov Event Descrirtion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Gay Fast cv Brows, ty EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLantic Express, 
t Adame & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parceis will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
vo Burors. Apl 12. lyr. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
ILLS AT SIGHT from £5 and upwards on London Bankers. Also on Paris from 


Francs 100 aad upwards, constantly for sale by ROBERT GRACIE 
it. 51 William street 














THB HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians page generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the M Profession of this city the following Lestimo’ of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TeermontaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“T bave carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
whioh should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


Aperient. 
“ Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hande has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C # are generally obnoxious to 
se them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
¢ Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 


value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which tt 
6 Offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port!” 8 | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 


No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y¥. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 

, 180 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 

Protas Philadelphia. E. M. yep Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 

; 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 

anes 





AYHBR’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Mary years of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
for 4 an appreciati a aid notoriety by far exceeiing the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- 
aands oY sufferers, couid originate and maintain the reputstion it enjoys, While many infe- 
rior rer-edies thrust upon the community, have failed and been discarded. tbis has gained 
frieads by every trial, conferred bevefits on the afflicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures (00 nu®erous and too remarkable to be forgotten, 

While it is a fraud on the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stiti there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the afflicted, from thy log-cabin of the American peasant, to the palaces 
of European kings. Phrouvhout this entire country, in every State, city, and ind¢ed almost 
every hamlet it coniaine, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant tor diseases 
ef the Throat and Luags, aud in many foreign countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most intellizent Physicians. in Great Britain, France and Germany, where the 
medival sciences have reached their bighest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
im constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic 
practice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections of the lungs AJso in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effee- 
taal tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
parents who have found it efficacious in cases partica arly incidental to childhood. 

The Oherry Pectoral is manufactured by a prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accuracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counterfelis consequentiy can be relied on as genuine without aduiteration. / 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of suck intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 

y ond effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itself to be; 
trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform s'rength to afford Phy* 
jans, a new agent oa which they can rely for the best results, and the afflicted with a re- 

medy that will do for them all that medicine can do. 
JAMES C. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold 7 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ts INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading . liberally 
and American periodicals and hoeven r — _ 


Plled with Forei pers.] 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as roaders to the 


Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or sh 
of $6, which may be commuted fer $75, thus reudering thee share oo ween ate ap 


Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three Aonths. 





N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


HARPS. 
¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octeve 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. : 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
Hea J élegant collection he has for sale, comprising every a ie styleand finish. From 
bs experience in the firat establishments in arope, he is able to produce instruments 

the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 

ments as fit SS for extremes of climate, in this country. A list ofprices aad 

tions can be recei per mail. Harpe repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 

by the firat authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cin 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL..cceseeeeeeeeese+- £200,000 | SURPLUS AND REsERVED FunpD......£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
pais Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
settle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 

Mortimer LivinGston, Josern Gattcarp, Jr. 

Conrap W. Faser, Ev, F. SANDERSON, 
RIFFIN, | WitiraM 8S. Wetmore, 

Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 

Counsel of the Board, Francis GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WitutaM Nicot, Chairman, 
JoserH CHRISTOPHER Ewart, JosepH Hornay, Deputy Chairman. 











holding 
isks, and 


Geo. BarcLay, 
Rovat Puevres, 
FRANCIS 








Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 

George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Littledale, 

Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 

Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mosley, 

Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
erman Stolterfoht, | John Swainson. 


Swinton Bou rt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WituraM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 

Gerorce Frepericx Youn, M P., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby { William Brown. M.P, 
John Ranking, : | Matthew Forster M. P. | Jumes M. Rosseter, 
¥reflerick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Ross D. Mangles, M. P- 

BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 





THD CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, wh 

Digest cronaticn purchase Reversions,aud to transact all Dantaeee tn erated the rake 

erned, 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the moat accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that B.A penn as 4 P 
Gant. J =~ terme * ny much more <g> than the low rate of interest at- 
tainab) vestments ritish Com es and their eral] 
with any regan ate entety y amit OL pan gen y large expenditure can 
e lement of i ‘ i 
eo to “we may 1 be a . See aetas iy Sa cngey ant 
no other Life Assurance Company cenit be said that it investeall its t 
and that it oy hot consequently contribute to the immense sum of ener whieh tevencte 
on —o ee to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this te 
compe _— : stance] neither Great Britain nor the aeighbouring States can fairly offer 
parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unabie to continue the pa’ 
‘5 Gompeny will grant Policies payable et death fairly pRheced mom ba 
; such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
es for an equitable consideration after five or more full Premiums have been puid 


Phree-fourths ef the profits 
policy holders thus assured, realized inthe Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


P ON al festure of Lue Company is that it is mot desirous to make profits by lapsed 





TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
‘o Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 

















Withparticipation — Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Annaal | HE Yearly ; Quarterly | 
Premium,! Premium. ‘ Premium, “o. — _ nd peasy 
a gd {2 8. d s. a. a. a. s dla es a 
@ | 117 4/019 1 109 9 ® |I9i] 015 4| 0 7 
S secliat can 35 114 #7 617 8 ® 9 0 
SO 
3% | 216 7/18 li 614 9 3138 3 Saks So 











Tables of Raves, to-ms of proposal, and aii other information may be obtained at the Head 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 2%, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
TS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
i e. 


as g to the Offic 
Policies will herea'ter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 





remium, or at an: re period to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
coaael ment Ts awed out any reeponeibilit or guarantee personal or etherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
lean will be endersed (hereon. . ; 
The assured can at any time present his policy and aemand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known attual Cash 
Applicants are not c\arged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. | J. Rawson, 
E. 5. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, | W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. i S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Momtyeal { Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, 8. 
Halifex, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J, H. 
St. John, N. B. { Gen “4 je 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


, H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. C F Bennet, N. Stabb.’ : 
' E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.— Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopi euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an anoual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes ef Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. : 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the pian of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
kK. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillery, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, | J. Shaw, 
E. 8S. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f bess + aaa J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
, J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, . ; 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. H. Gray, W. Jack. 


j R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland f J. 4Grigre, Mon. Le O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land { F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G Il, Agent. 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ii+:, 


Office—MOonTREAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCH. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
‘ 36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


000 sterling. y le 
CAPITAL, £500, ee a $2,500,000 


Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, ith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHan,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
¥ UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. , 


NEW York. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum, 


Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 


Samuel! S. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tifany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 


Benjamin Seaver, 
te. Brigham, 
. A. Grattan, H. B. Consu 
William Elliott. 7 = " 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospéctus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on eopllenisan A 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise| er otherwise. 

T 7 days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

icy. 
‘artios hereafter assured ma: 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, 


hey. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be ad reseed o 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


of 
so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
without 


1 any time to a 
note or deposit of 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has beenten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandru ,» and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, ‘tis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so we ay! disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knowe it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the reots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Fami y Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to PRoeessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
PTE GLASGOW AND MEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANYS powerfd now 


“ GLASGOW,” 
wer, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commande 
is appointed to sail from New York direct tor Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7th February next’ 
ai Oelock noon. . 
Passage Money—First C Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dolfara, 
’ tad py é ’ Fity-ave do. 


No steera ze passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


1962 T >ns, and 4°0 horse 


For Freight or Passage apply to 

New York, J. MoSYMON, 
August, 1851 83 Broadway 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fui, 

but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and calling 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


between 
Liverpool, at Hab, 





These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red eg 


port. 

From 
Cambria... ....0- seee.s+e BOSUOM. ...seecceseees eres WOUNOSARY,.....000-Jan, 2lat 1852, 
ASIA 00. cc ceeeeenpeeeeee NOW YOrk..cosscce+ soos Wedmemday..........Jam, 23th “ 
AMETICA... 00. 000000e0e+ BOSON... .seeeeeeee re ses WOUNOSdBY,....+.-...Feb. 4th 
Niagara,...esceececeeeesN@w YOrK....+0s00eseee WOUN@SAAY, .seeeesee. FED. Ith 
Europa,.....-ceceseesess BOSON se scceseessseeeces WOAMOCBABY...+.000++-Feb, 18th 
Canada. .e..ssscemee-seee NOW YOrK...00.ceseeee+ WOdnOSday......ee0e-Feb, 25th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin.........-+++-§120 
“ “ £ “ 2d “ 0 


Berthe not sec red anti paid one. _ ; Sheer: eeeceee 

t c ons) e ond an amount for sonal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on ty - 

Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
4. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the obipe are full. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broad 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ......ccccccccccnscccccsseccseeecessscescees Capt, West, 
PACIFIC. ccc ccccscccccccccccsccccccccccesccoccccoccsess Capt. NYO, 
seeeeeecceceescess Capt, Luce, 
IC... .crcccccscccecseccccccccesccorccccscescoccsess Capt, Comstock, 

ADRIATIC 2. .ccccecsceccccecsccsscevcees sosceccces eee: COPt,. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their E: gines, to ensure stren and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are qualled for elegance or conifort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex- 
tra size state rooms ; insecond cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 220, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berthcan be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1@th, 1851. 








From New Yorke 










Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December,.......24th, ‘** 
Saturday . January. 10th, 1852 Wednesd ay....January...+..+.+.7th, 1852, 
Saturday - January .. 4th, ** Wednesday....January......+...28th, * 
Saturday -- February. —_ Wednesday.,..February.....+e. llth, “ 
Saturday -.February. = Wednesday....February....+++..25th, 
Saturday -»March... 6th, “ Wednesdey....March......++e00-10th, 
Saturday .. 20tn “ Wednesday....March......0+-..s4th, 


March. 


Saturday .. April Srd, “ Wednesday. ..April.ceoescseeee. 7th, 
Saturday ...... April l7th, “ Wednesday....April..ces..++se0e2!8t, 
Saturday ......May. -_, © Wednesday...» May sesceceseeeee Sth, 
Saturday .-May.. 15th, ‘* Wednesday... May..-cocsseeee. 19th, 
Saturday May.. 29th, “ Wednesday.... June.....++-seeees 

Savurday June, 12h, “ Wednesday... JUne,,..eesee+++- 16th, 
Saturday June.. -26th, “ Wednesday... June,....--00«e+- 50th, 
Saturday + July... ee 10th, * Wednesday....July..eecsseeeee-J4th, 
Saturday JULY ..+-ceccee 24th, *f Wednesday... July...sesseeee+- 28th, 
Saturday......August....e....7th, “ Wednesday,...AUgUst...ee-sseee} 1th, 
Saturday......August..... coon, © Wednooday.... AUgust.»>-++-S0th, 
Saturday......Seprember.... 4th, “ Wednesday.,...September ....... 8t 


Wednesday....September........22d, 
Wednesday....October....++0++-.6ih 
Wednesday... October...ree+s +0 
Wednesday.... November,....+... 
Wednesday....November........17th, 
Wednesday....December......-. lst, 
Wednesday ..--BOSember -ooeee 15th, 


Saturday......September....18th, “ 
Saturday..,...October ....... 2d, “ 
Saturday.....-October.......16th, 
Saturday......October........ 8 
Saturday...... November.....13th, “ 
Saturday...... November,...27th, 
Saturday...... December,..- 11th, 


Fa 


RERRRARAKRKRKE RSE KRRRRRAR 














Vereen eer > TT 


For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dames 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
diry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


London. 
des Victoires , Paris. 











Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday.,,.....February 1S 
Humboldt cece Feb. 14| Humboldt Marco 17 
Franklin sees March 13, Franklin Apru 14 
Humboldt nee April 10|Humboldt May 12 
Franklin cone May  8/Franklin June 9 
iumboldt cece June 6|Humboldt July 7 
Franklin seco July 3 Franklin Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 31|Humboldt Sept. 1 

Aug. 2 Franklin Sept. 2 
Humboldt Sept. 25 Humboldt Oct. ri 
Franklin Oct. 23/Franklin Nov. pay 
Humboldt Nov. 20)Humboldt Dee, 22 
Franklin a 13| Franklin Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ae 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomanx- 


dations for ——— are mi 4 most Vo — » s 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers 
to Eaten advantages over any other line in the economy of both e a so) neem 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..... 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. sssosescccseseccsees 
No pass secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or passage. apply to, 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.’ . 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southempton 
jan 2i—ly 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 








eves Pro) page ie the ag lanes of py oh bearesn, New York and Liverpool ozs 
arran, for s soiling rom eac on st, llth, and 26th of every month, 
ships to cnnceed each other in the following order, vies ” 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 6 
Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 
swell tone ane | 


Feb, 1. ..June 1...0ct. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isanc Webb......++++-Cropper..eesee+Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation... .00+-+AlleN,...scecccesecsslhecescece 
Yorkshire... cocccceee+-SHOArMAN..s.sseeeelG.cecceeselGseee ve016 
Isaac Wright........+..Furber.......«..Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Watered 1occcoccce cect MVOFen-ccccccccncellocccovccodbccccccocll 
Montezuma.........-.De COurcy...cccces. 16.ccce-s 16.c0ccccccld 


sevece ool 





merating scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the as 
well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For y ¥ the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
tul—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended h fter to sail from New York and from London on Th 
throughout the year. repdeberawens 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers. 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 








throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling trom 

New York. London, 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oc 
Northumberland, Lord,’ | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2Dec 23 | Mar. it, Jay to On. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 ar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 
Victoria, Champion| Feb. 19, June 10, Sept. 30| April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April 22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8 Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11] May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25| June 3, Sept. 23, 





These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced * 
eee. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, frente, &c.. are J tbe beat F pets 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither ihe captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible of e€tlers 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therejor. Ap. 


ly to ZORM GRISWOLD, 
i. E. MORGAN, and 570 South et: bh 
ALENX’R WILEY, —_— 
uly 1 BARING, BROLHERS, & CO, London, 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. 
mudaand St. Thomas on Monday, 9th February, 1852, a ee 


She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers, 


rice of Passage to Bermuda........ 

Do do St. Thomas.. 
There is ® reguiar Mail communication between 8 d 

jslands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &ec. os ESS TS tad 
The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


will sail for Ber- 





E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


“oo ~ aManteenia | Daweeeed 1...Sept...1 enced - sore 


Mar, 1. July !..Nov. 


seeeelGseceselGseceree 


a seeree 











eccce olhiccoccccclbeccccccelh 
cccrecelOscessece 1B oe cocelO 
New York.....- Feb 1.....June 1 ....Uct 1 
West Point... «Allen. ... covelLeccccccccdd cove coockl 
Fidelia.....ccccccccce POQbODY. .ccccccscoclGscccces ce lOccccrecccll 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6% 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pus 
tuality in the days of sailing will be stricti sdkered oO 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......ceccsseeee B75 
“« « to New York..c..cccssescccess 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
pesieiedenianiiiie ae o~ Liverpool. te 
gents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columb kahire, Fide 

Isaac Webb, and New York, ’ ae Oe 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Ra 


..Apr 1... Aug }...Bee I 





ED 





PACKETS POR HAVRB. 


@scowe LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, an@ New York om a? 
1st of each month, as follows :— 






New York. Havre. 

8T. DENIS let January......ceeee. ¢ 16th Fe! 
Foilansbee, master, jim May... sodoercceese } 16th — 

st September..,. .... 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let Pobreaty sce... g 16th March,” 
Bragdon, master. } 1st Sane. sases.es “ rs 4 July, 

Ist October.....sse+000 C16t ber, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist Mobeb.cccc.. ocose 16th aot : 
Conn, master ji July ....- seccecece } sth August 

I~ lat November. ... 6th December, 

WILLIAM TELL, new. lot April..sses 16th May, 
Willard, master. : Ist August...... ‘ } is September, 

lst December.... +++ (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al! requisite articles for tne 
comfort and convenience of Passengers and commanded by mep of experience 
trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but these actually 
incuned. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

Bue 24 161 Pearlst. 


— | 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








Officeand Agencies. 
98 King Street, Ha:nliton, 9th April 1950. SSE CRUG Senay, 


?. S.No Letters or Mails willbe recelved on board the Merlin, except through the 
Post Offiec. api 19, 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





- 



















